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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address, -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints --Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head OUf- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamtoat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimbali House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-TaylorCo. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 5. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Che: ti ut, 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 


often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to ——— 


the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 
aA definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. MRs. 
M. K. ZusT, 100 West 94th Street. 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials or execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models. Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, References given and 
required. Address until September, Mrs. ELEANOR 
Lewis, care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 

a woman of refinement, taste and experience. 

Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 

ating a specialty. References given and required. 

Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 


STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 








M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





** MOWBRAY” 

TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 

27 E. 21st Street, New York 








B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


JEAN BURGER 

LADIES’ TAILOR 

RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
8 W. 28th St.; 

after May Ist, 47 West 45th St. 








BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PETTICOATS 
CORSETS TO ORDER AND IMPORTED 
125 West 56th Street 





PAULINE 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


FULLENCAMP & CO, 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance ; 
critical and practical rendered to genealogists, tamilies 
and designers, Work sent for examination, returnable 
it not desired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Puarsuivant-of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th &:., New York, 





Well-established dressmaker wishing to extend 
A her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 

for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





AUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3cth St. 
New York 
MAISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 











HATS AND BONNETS 





MME, MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
351Fifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 
New York. Also London and Paris 


E. M. HEALY 
IMPORTER 
407 Fifth Avenue 
HAS QUITE A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
HATS AND BONNETS 








FRAME 
FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 
EVENING*®AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 


YOUMANS—HATS 

ROUND HATS AND BUNNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 

SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 













MARRIED 


Cox-Eckstein.—On Thu., 28 Apr., at 
the residence of bride’s mother, Cincinnati, 
by the Rev. George A. Thayer, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. H. H. Eckstein, to Irving Cox, 
of New York City. 

Hall-Zabriskie.—Apr. 28, in Grace 
Church Chantry, by the Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, Josephine B., daughter of Augustus 
Zabriskie, Esq., to Edward Ludlow Hall. 

Stoddart-Boyd.—On 28 Apr., at St. 
John’s Church, Clifton, Staten Island, by 
Rev. John C. Eccleston, D.D., assisted by 
Rev. George B. Quaile, May Bonner Boyd, 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Francis Ogle Bird, 
to Mr. Lawrence Bowering Stoddart, of Eng- 
land. 

Van Rensselaer-Grinnell.—At Nice, 
on Sat., 23 Apr., 1898, Lucy Josephine, 
daughter of the late Robert Minturn Grinnell, 
to Frederick Harold Rensselaer, son of John 
King Van Rensselaer. 


WEDDINGS 


Dresser-Vanderbilt.— Miss Edith Stuy 
vesant Dresser, daughter of the late Capt: 
George Warren Dresser, U. S. A., to Mr: 
George W. Vanderbilt, son of the late Mr: 
William H. Vanderbilt. 

Powell-Applewhite.— Miss Edith Pow- 
ell, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel James 
W. Powell, to Lieut. Hugh La Fayette 
Applewhite, U. S. A. 

Worden-Lowell.—Miss Harriet Wor- 
den, daughter of Mr. Daniel T. Worden, of 
New York, to Mr. James B. Lowell, grand- 
son of the late James Russell Lowell. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Frelinghuysen-Connon.— Mr. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen and Mrs. Harry Le Grand 
Cannon, daughter of Mr. William Thomp- 
son of Detroit, will be married at the resi- 
dence of the bride, 60 Fifth Ave., on Thu, 
2 June. 

Hamlin-Pruyn.—Mr. Charles Sum- 
mer Hamlin and Miss Huybertie Lansing 
Pruyn, daughter of the late John V. L. 
Pruyn of Albany, will be married in Albany 
on Sat , 4 June. 


DINNERS 
Gray.—Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Gray 


gave a dinner last week at their residence, 4 
W. 16th St., in honor of Mrs, Harry Le 
Grand Cannon, who is engaged to Mr. The- 
odore Frelinghuysen, a brother of Mrs. 
Gray. 

Pollock.—Mr. and Mrs. William Pol- 
lock gave a dinner last week at Delmonico’s. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wysong, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Childs, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Thompson and Mrs. Isaac Iselin. 


LUNCHEONS 


Furniss.—The Misses Furniss gave a 
large luncheon last week at their residence, 
461 Fifth Ave. 

McClellan.—Mrs. George McClellan 
gave a luncheon last Thursday at her resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, in honor of the orig- 
inal Society of Colonial Dames. Among 
those who went from New York were Mrs. 
James W. Gerard, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. 
John Lyon Gardiner. 


CLUBS 


Winter Club.—A new club has been 
organized for the season of *99, which will 
meet for twelve Thursday evenings, begin- 
ning 26 Jan. Badminton, indoor golf, ten- 
nis, roller skating and other games will afford 
the amusement. Mr. Francis Johnstone 
Hopson, president; Mr. Paul Gibert The- 
baud, vice president; Mr. Howard Willets, 
secretary and treasurer, 


UNIVERSITY BASE BALL 


PRINCETON-YALE- HARVARD SERIES 

14 May, Harvard vs. Princeton, at Prince- 
ton. 

28 May, Princeton vs, Harvard, at Cam- 
bridge. 
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4 June, Princeton vs. Yale, at New 
Haven. 

8 June, * Harvard vs. Princeton, at New 
York. 

11 June, Yale vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

18 June, * Yale vs. Princeton, at New 
York. 
23 June, Yale vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 
28 June, Harvard vs. Yale, at New Haven. 





* In case of tie, 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The second annual intercol- 
legiate golf championship was begun on the 
Ardsley yesterday, and will continue during 
the remainder of the week. Thoseawho will 
represent the colleges are : 

Painceron—W. D. Vanderpool, Jr., cap- 
tain; L. P. Bayard, Jr., James Stuart, J. 
T. Blair, Jr., C. H. Murphy, W. Childs. 

HarvArp—W, Bayard Cutting, Jr., T. 
Townsend Burden, Jr., Joseph H, Choate, 
Jr., R. B. Stone, J. F. Curtis, George C. 
Clark. 

Yate—Roderick Terry, Jr., captain; W. 
B. Smith, W. Rossiter Betts, John Reid, 
Jr., T. A, Smith, F. M. Robertson. 

Cotumsp1a—W., H. Dixon, Louis Livings- 
ton, Jr, Cornelius Fellows, Jr., Benjamin 
Darrach, H. C, Mortimer, S. F, Morris, Jr. 


Cambridge.—The Harvard golf team 
defeated’ the Brookline golf team at the 





Brookline Country Club, Sat., 30 Apr. 
Scores : 
Brookline Country Club Harvard 
Leeds ..s09 % eed vee ° Castle 6 c000 vedeceee 2 
Chapin ° CMbag occas ccsivves 7 
Amery ° Choate........+- 5 
Erfist 2 BaGes i ccc ceesscve So 
Rice ° Barger. ..oc.scce- os + 
Dalton ©  Sargent......c0--9 8 
Frothingham.... ... 2 Wheelock.......... ° 
Bennett.... ... «0+. ° Stone.... 2. «sees 8 
Total .ccccesescesG TOOR..ccrcve ce eves 34 


Richmond County Country Club — 
The Richmond County golf team defeated 
the Princeton golf team at the Richmond 
County Country Club on Sat., 30 Apr. 
Scores 


Richmond County Princeton 


Holes 


John R. Chadwick.. © 
George E. Armstrong © 
James Park . .... 2 
2 
8 


Holes 


W.D. Vanderpool., 1 
Louis P. Bayard, Jr. 2 
John I. Blair, Jr.... o 
SO Pee 
C. H. Murphy... . 


A. E. Paterson.... . 
Charles Stewart ... 


Onwod 


C. FT MR cen cee - 0 Chester Griswold, Jr. 

C. Ae FOP osscctess ° A, D. Gah. ccisece 

Douglas Bonner .... © J. P. Kellogg....... 
TU riivews cee 12 TR. «03 6staackie Io 


St. Andrews —The St. Andrew’s golf 
team defeated the Yale golf team at the St, 


Andrew’s links on Sat., 30 Apr. Scores : 
St. Andrews Yale 
Holes Holes 
W. H. Sands...cece ° John Reid, Jr... .... 7 
A.M. Robbins ..... 3 W. Rossiter Betts.. o 
S. D. Dewees. ...00. ° Roderick Terry, Jr. © 
C D. Barnes..... - 0 F,M.Robertson... 1 
R. H. Robertson.... 3 R. H. Crowell...... ° 
Daniel Chauncey.... § W, B. Smith. ...... © 
j. B. Beas FT. LON occics ° 
Teh. cos dvee 14 Tateh. .0.o samnddsuc 8 
EXHIBITION 
Sculpture Society.—The National 


Sculpture Society opened its Third Exhibition 
on Sat, eve,, 30 Apr., in the building of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57th 
St. 


INTIMATIONS 


Thomas-Niles.—Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Thomas, and Mrs. M. G. R. Niles sailed for 
Europe 3 May, on the Havel. 

Chauncey.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sloan 
Chauncey have taken a cottage at Tuxedo for 
the summer and autumn months. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Arriving Tue., 26 Apr., 
Mr. G, Abercrombie, Mrs. A. M. Day, The 
Misses Day, Mr. Marshall Field, Mr. R. R. 
Gemmell, Dr. Walter R. Gillette, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. McCurdy, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Blair Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. G, L. Peabody, 


Dr, and Mrs. C, A. Porter, Miss Porter, 
Mr. T. J. Porter, Mr. John Steward, Mrs. 
W. E. Strong, Miss Strong, Mr. Edward T. 
Stuart, Dr, Peter Stuart, Mr. H, De Forest 
Weeks, Mr. F. H. Wyckoff. 

Koening-Luise.—Sailing Thu., 28 
Apr., Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Bigelow, Mr. C. 
E. Benedict, Gen. and Mrs. Geo. S. Field, 
Mr. Geo. H. Field, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Miller, Miss Margaret Miiller, Mr. Chas. 
Payson. 

Fuerst Bismarck. —Sailing Thu., 28 
Apr., Mr. Clarence Andrews, Mrs. Geo. M. 
Barnard, Miss S. L. Barnard, Mr, and Mrs. 
Edward de Clifford Chisholm, Miss Elsie De 
Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. Hoeninghaus, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R, Jones, Mrs. Charles A. Joy, 
Miss Elizabeth Marbury, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Phipps, Jr., Mr. H. C. Phipps, Miss 
H. M. Phipps, Mrs. M. J. Serrano, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Villard, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. N. Walter, Miss Marion Walter, 


[L_SEEN ON THE STAGE] 





week by the Castle Square Opera 
Company at the American Theatre. 


The Bride Elect at the Knickerbocker has 
a new prima donna in Miss Hilda Clarke. 


ie Beggar Student is being given this 


The Koreans, a Japanese-Chinese Comic 
Opera was given for the first time on Monday 
evening at the Herald Square Theatre. 


The Master and its interpreter, Mr. Henry 
Miller, are at the Harlem Opera House this 
week, 


The Crust of Society is being given at the 
Columbus Theatre. Next week Pink Dom- 
ino is to be played there. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy is pleasing west side 
audiences at the Grand Opera House. 


The Wedding Day continues at the Broad- 
way. 


Humperdinck’s King’s Children with 
Agnes Sorma and Rudolf Christians in the 
cast are to be seen for this week only at the 
Irving Place Theatre, 


The First Violin, at the Garden Theatre 
is affording Mr. Richard Mansfield an oppor- 
tunity for romantic love making. 


The Moth and the Flame is in its fourth 
week at the Lyceum Theatre. 


The Circus Girl is revived at Daly’s The- 
atre and it appears to have been a wise move 
on the part of the management. 


The Serenade is being given by the Bos- 
tonians during this the last week of their en- 
gagement at Wallack’s.% 


My Friend from India stays at the Bijou 
until Saturday Evening. On Monday it is 
succeeded by the Tarrytown Widow. 


The Lady Slavey is filling in the time 
pleasantly at the Casino until the annual re- 
view is ready for production. 


Way Down East is in its fourth month at 
the Manhattan Theatre. 


As His Honor the Mayor Mr. W. H. 
Crane is amusing his admirers at the Empire 
Theatre. 


The Little Minister is at the Garrick as is 
also Miss Maud Adams. 


A Bit of Old Chelsea and Love Finds the 
Way are still at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
Mrs. Fiske having in these undoubtedly added 
to her stock of popular plays. 


At the Harlem Music Hall the variety 
programme is performed by such well-known 
specialists as Joe Welch, Maud Raymond, 
the Melrose Brothers, the Rogers Brothers, 
Adele Purvis Oni, and other as well es- 
tablished favorites. 


REMOVAL 
N 1 May Vogue moved into new 
O and larger offices in the Bancroft 
Building. 


3 West 29th street, New York. 
One door west of Fifth Avenue. 








AT THE THEATRES 


American Theatre—8.15, Beggar Student. 

Bijou—8.15, My Friend From India, 

Broadway — 8.15, The Wedding Day, 

Casino—8.10, The Lady Slavey. 

Columbus—8.15, Crust of Society, 

Daly’s—8.15, The Circus Girl, 

Empire— 8.15, His Honor the Mayor. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Mrs. Fiske. 

Fourteenth Street Theatre.—8.15, The Man-o- 
War's Man. 

Garden —8.25, The First Violin. 

Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister, 

Grand Opera House—8, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Harlem Opera House—8 15, The Master. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Koreans, 

Irving Place Theatre — 8.15, Agnes Sorma, 

Knickerbocker- 8.15, The Bride-Elect. 

Lyceum—8.30, The Moth and the Flame. 

Manhattan—8.15, Way Down East 

W allack’s—8.15, The Serenade. 

Keith’s —Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

International Health Exposition, Palace. 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville, 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


REMODELING LAST SEASON'S JACKET 


A Woman possessed of the gift of adap- 


tation, so far as it tends toward 

keeping up her personal appearance, 
may be said—in contrast with a woman hav- 
ing the same yearly income—to have, through 
its assistance, the advantage of two or three 
per cent, added to her revenue, or, in famil- 
iar speech, she can make one dollar go as far 
astwo. Asan example, nothing has been 
more convincing, praiseworthy and com- 
mendable than the way some women have 
achieved smartness by beautifying with their 
own fingers their last season’s spring jacket, 
Usually a coat or jacket out of style was 
given up as an impossible garment. 

Not so this year. As soon as the imported 
models in jackets arrived it was observed that 
the introduction of colors in velvets or silks 
was the smart feature of the season. Em- 
piécements, yokes, cuffs, tabs, plissé rufflings, 
together with glimpses of color seen through 
lace or the interstices of stamped or embroid- 
ered cloths, were the selected parts for that 
purpose. It takes a sharp, experienced eye 
to detect in our promenades the jacket built 
up in this way by the adaptive woman from 
the one newly purchased outright. The 
comfort of that fact to the woman who has 
achieved such success can only be measured 
by those who have enjoyed, some time or 
other, the fruit of their labor. Canvas was 
the medium by which changes in style were 
wrought—that is, objectionable revers and 
collars were taken off and new ones built up 
of canvas, afterward to be covered with vel- 
vet or silk, and the latter being frequently 
only a foundation for puckerings and shir- 
rings of mousseline de soie. Sleeves had been 
made modish and the length of a jacket de- 
termined by the use of the scissors, Stitching 
and pressing then gave the required finish to 
the garment. 


A GRAY CHEVIOT TRANSFORMED | 


A familiar instance was a gray cheviot coat 
of last season which had been remodeled in 
this way. The sleeves were first made 
smaller. The old collar and revers were | 
taken off. The skirt was shortened to proper | 
basque length and the under-arm seams ripped 
apart, so as to fit the figure much closer. 
From the cast-off revers a new style of collar 
was cut—one which droops in the middle of 
the back and front, but rises to a point on 
each side. This was stiffened with canvas 
and wired. After these alterations were 
completed the jacket was taken to be stamped 
in a suitable design for black satin piping to | 
be traced and stitched down, On the edge | 
of the basque there were two simple rows, | 
and beginning at the bust line, continuing | 
around the back, were three rows, with, in | 
front toward each side an added block de- | 
sign, which was also repeated on the cuffs 
and on the back of the collar. A half-square | 
of white silk, covered with fine puckerings 
of white mousseline de soie, was attached by 
the centre of the widest part to the centre of | 
collar band in front, and drawn down and | 
tacked into a double jabot most effectively. 
The high collar was lined to correspond, and 
closed at the neck witha white silk plissé 
bow very prettily. Attached to the jacket 














was a black satin belt, stitched in several 
rows and ornamented with double steel 
buckles, one in front for fastening, the other 
in the back, These extremely jaunty-belted 
jackets give the wearer a chance to show off 
her figure to perfection, 

This jacket was worn with that most con- 
venient, light and useful skirt, a black taf- 
feta, having in this case three flounces— 
narrow bias affairs—put on around the bottom 
quite simply in small festoons. A pretty 
straw lace net was used to build up the grace- 
ful toque worn, with its half-wreath of shaded 
sweet-peas, from deepest of purples grading 
up to whitish mauve, with a twist of soft 
mauve silk slipped underneath and shooting 
out in wired loops, crinkled artistically on one 
edge. A parasol of cube checks in two shades 
of violet taffeta, with a violet enameled 
handle, repeated the harmony of toque trim- 
mings, which is one of the required touches 
for smartness, 


AN INEXPENSIVE HAT 


Visiting milliners is very popular and 
helps one to get hats with some style at a 
small cost. By purchasing one’s hat trim- 
mings, there is great advantage. Cheap hat 
materials however smartly used will detract 
from that refinement of appearance, which is 
wedded to genuine smartness. There is al- 
ways something within reach of every purse, 
which is the best of its kind to trim a hat 
with. 

Black straw hats with white straw facings 
and flat brims look their best when trimmed 
with a full handsome wreath of pinks. Over 
crown and wreath is thrown softly and lightly 
a white tulle dotted far apart with black 
spots, Yellow roses are very lovely wreathed 
in this way and covered with black tulle. 


TRIMMING FOR SKIRTS OF WOOL VEILING 


Ribbons intermixed as trimming, with 
plissé flouncings, afford very pretty sug- 
gestion. An apron front of plissé ruffles 
would not answer if the figure were robust— 
in that case substitute a check silk front in 
plaits, or close up the skirt and have only a 
s‘raight trimming around the bottom with a 
second one to match dipping within an inch 
in the middle of the front, and gradually ris- 
ing to eighteen inches in the back. These 
flat lines should then be repeated about the 
bodice and sleeves, keeping the lower sleeve 
plain and having the space between elbow and 
top drapery in ringed or vertical lines with 
similar trimming as that on the skirt in nar- 
rower width. 


BIAS SILK BANDS 


But bias silk bands are having a success on 
all parts of gowns as trimmings, and the pret- 
tiest neck wear is built of bias silk as well. 
In fact, taking fashion as she presents herself 
so far, her margin is very broad. 
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This skirt possesses the following advantages : 
I. Equally graceful when on or off the cycle. ll. For Outing, Cycling, Walking or Golf. 
III. When on the cycle it cannot be blown up or catch in wheel. 














Our street suit and our cycle costume exhibits were both awarded the first prizes 
at the 1898 Model Doll Show held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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are on sale at the Show Rooms of 
our pattern department. Each pat 
tern consists of a made up mode] 
and a fiat pattern to cut from. 
This feature is original with us and 
obviates the necessity of taking the 
pattern apart to cut the material. 
This is only one of the reasons 
why our patterns are the best in the 
world, 
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are admonished to have a care for their 

words it is because of a keen realization 
of the loosening of the ecclesiastic’s hold on 
the world. Never were Christian clergy sub- 
jected to more intelligent criticism, their word 
being now estimated by the standard of facts, as 
presented in secular departments of knowledge. 


ys again and again on this page the clergy 


A usual and most unfortunate habit of the 
clergy is to claim that all meritorious achiev- 
ments as well as all the virtues of mankind are 
the direct outcome of Christianity as taught by 
its advocates, but they steadfastly refuse to ac- 
knowledge the evil that has resulted and does 
result from the mistakes of the clergy and the 
Church. The world of to-day has a passion 
for challenging authority and demanding that 
pretensions be based upon actuality ; the 
dictum of the clergy is no more impressive to 
large and ever increasing numbers of intelligent 
self-respecting people than the pronouncement 
of secular bodies. This may be a deplorable 
fact but it is a fact nevertheless and no good 
can possibly result from shirking it. Indeed, 
there are those who make bold to say that the 
influence of the clergy is forever abated, and 
among those who hold this opinion is the bril- 
liant Frenchman who in the course of some re- 





















cently delivered lectures pointed out that the 
writer has superseded the ecclesiastic as guide 
and teacher of the public. 


Outside of church communion there are 
nearly fifty millions of people in this country 
alone. Most of these non-believers are readers 
of at least the daily journal, many of them 
take the better class of books and magazines, 
and a goodly numberare students. This large 
army of the religiously indifferent will not be 
drawn to religious creeds by exaggerated claims 
on the part of those who set up as expounders 
of those creeds. When as recently happened a 
clergyman claims that the formal announce- 
ment of the abandonment of privateering by 
the United States was the result of Christian 
teaching, the millions who read the daily 
journals know that owing to the changed con- 
ditions in maritime affairs, which have come 
about in the course of years, privateering is 
no longer profitable and hence its abandon- 
ment, This is a fair example of the mis- 
conception of facts that so frequently mars 
the utterances of clergymen, and which begets 
in the minds of the non-creed professing mul- 
titude a suspicion of the honesty of the 
clergy and of the divine sanction of the creeds 
they profess. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Ublic conveyances are not, as a rule, not- 
able for the display of good breeding, 
indeed on most of the car lines both sur- 

face and elevated the passengers behave like 
mannerless mobs. The Fifth Avenue stages 
offer a charming and distinguished exception 
to the average of bad manners. The woman 
who enters one of these stages, even though she 
be unfashionably dressed, will receive every 
courtesy from the well groomed, well gowned 
women who are the usual patrons of this line. 
‘These passengers move up to make room, they 
offer to pass the fare, and when a woman pas- 
senger signals to stop they sit well back in their 
seats and they gather their skirts and umbrellas 
out of the way and make the path down the stage 
floor as wide as possible. Nowhere else in 
New York is as much courtesy displayed in 
public as can be seen and experienced any day 
in the week in a Fifth Avenue stage. 
* 
* * 

One effect of the war in which we are en- 
gaged is that a tremendous impetus has been 
given to the sale to boys of all ages of explo- 
sives, toy guns and toy pistols. They engage 
in imaginary wars and their war talk is of kill- 
ing and wounding ; sometimes, as was the case 
with the unfortunate Staten Island boy, they are 
themselves slain in reality. The effect of all this 
appealing to the primeval savage instinct which 
delights in scenes of carnage and physical tor- 
ture is greatly to be deplored, and it surely was 
not of embryo savages like these that the Master 
said ‘¢ for of such is the kingdom of heaven.*’ 

«x 

The scene was a bank which does an active 
business at its ladies’ window. A line of a 
dozen women at half past two patiently waited 
for cash girls at the head of the line to make 
long-winded deposits. There entered a middle 
class woman who walked quickly up near the 
head of the line and waited. An observant 
woman suspected the newcomer meant to slip 
in out of her turn; this she did, and the ob- 
servant one challenged her and drew the atten- 
tion of the teller to her dishonorable conduct— 
for dishonorable it is to steal another's place. 
A second time the sneak tried to slip in, and a 
second time she was stopped, not by the teller 
but by the original protestor. Still a third 
time the latter left her place in the line. The 
objectionable woman left shortly after, but 
whether the teller paid her or not could not be 
seen. When it came the protesting woman's 
turn to present her check the teller descended 
toa petty exhibition of spite. When the check 
she wished to cash was presented he passed it 
over toa second clerk to have the signature 
identified, a process which consumed so much 
time that some four or five women were waited 
on before the check was returned with signa- 
ture certified, the woman meanwhile being kept 
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standing by the window. The woman was 
known by sight to the teller, he had cashed 
checks for similar amounts for her weekly for 
months, and her signature had never before been 
challenged by him. The woman ignored the 
impertinence for the time being. Unfortu- 
nately for the teller, however, the woman is 
known to the bank officials, as she has had 
dealings with another department for several 
years, and his case was carried to the president. 
The incident is set down here as a confirmation 
of the theory that-spite knows no sex. 





A CAREER AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT 


He exhibition did not interest Allerton. 
The pictures were either commonplace 
or poster-like—the visitors likewise. 
One picture alone seemed truly great to him. 
It was called Memories, but instead of the 
purple-gray sentimentality of a landscape or the 
lackadaisical figure of a woman which its name 
suggested, it was a simple bit of home life. An 
old man, seated in an easy chair in a plainly 
furnished room, was gazing lovingly upon a 
young girl who had just unwrapped an Ameri- 
can flag and was about to drape it over an old 
blue uniform and a battered musket. The old 
soldier—for such one felt the man must be— 
wore an expression half of tenderness for the 
girl, half of pride at the memories of glorious 
victories won under that banner. The whole 
picture breathed a naturalness and a simplicity 
felt by even the least sympathetic. Allerton 
returned to it often. By and by he noticed an 
old couple who, wandering at intervals through 
the rooms, always returned to the bench in 
front of that particular picture. Allerton 
watched them for a minute. The man was a 
clergyman, whose old-fashioned garments and 
worn face told of a life spent in poor parishes. 
Yet old and shabby as his clothing was and 
rustic as his air, he still had a nobility and re- 
finement that differentiated him from the crowd 
around him. His wife had a sweet, pale face 
under a meek black bonnet. Allerton won- 
dered what they were doing at an exhibition of 
pictures. Then he turned to the painting be- 
fore him once more. ‘*It’s good,’* he mur- 
mured. ‘*By Jove! it is good! I didn’t 
know the little devil had it in her.** 

** You are interested in that picture, sir?*’ 
said a gentle voice. (The old lady was speak- 
ing.) ‘* You think it a good one?”’ 

‘«Immensely good. Quite unusual.”’ 

‘« My husband and I are deeply interested as 
is but natural. The artist is our daughter.*’ 

‘¢ Pauline Huntington your daughter ? ** 

‘* Yes’ —then eagerly—‘‘do you know 
her?”* 

‘A little. I have met her—at the house 
of a friend—a lady,’’ answered Allerton, con- 
fusedly. 

The old lady did not notice, but went on, 
eagerly : 

‘« Yes, she is our daughter, though I find it 
hard to believe it when I look at that picture 
—it is her father. My husband was a captain 
in Grant’s army—‘the fighting parson,’ they 
called him. Polly—my daughter—used to 
bring out his uniform and the flag time and 
time again, just like the picture. It seems as 
if my little daughter were with us again.” 
The old lady’s voice faltered and stopped. 
The old gentleman coughed and looked at Al- 


lerton suspiciously. 
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‘< It is a fine picture,’ said the young man 


again. 

‘‘I’m afraid we are sinfully proud of it,” 
went on the old lady cheerfully again, talking 
out of her heart to the stranger with a touching 
simplicity. ‘¢ It’s sort a triumph for us as well 
as for her. She is all we have, our two sons 
and a baby daughter died long ago. She was 
crazy after pictures from her babyhood. A 
pencil and paper would keep her quiet for 
hours. When she grew up we sent her to 
New York for a winter. It was a great strain 
upon us to do so, for my husband's charge is a 
small one ina poor part of the country [the old 
lady made this statement with a gentle dignity 
which forbade the listener even a passing pity } 
but we managed to do it. Polly—it’s our baby 
name for her, we can’t think of her as grown 
up—made wonderful progress; her teachers said 
she must go to Paris. All our friends said, 
‘No, you must not think of it, the expense is 
enormous and the life of Paris too full of temp- 
tations for any young girl.’ It is true we felt 
the expense sadly at first, but now Polly earns 
a great deal of money herself. That great 
wicked city did frighten me for my beautiful 
little girl, so young and so alone. For I 
trusted my daughter. I knew her bringing up 
and her own true nature would keep her safe,"’ 
the old voice was solemn with deep feeling now. 

‘«T'd rather she’d never draw a line than be 
like some Americans in Paris,’’ broke in the 
old man sternly, ‘‘but she writes us twice a 
week—letters which remove all fear.*’ 

The two were silent a minute gazing in 
tearful happiness at the picture. Allerton 
looked steadily at the wall. The canvas 
seemed to fade before his eyes, another took its 
place. He saw a studio in Paris with men and 
women seated on couches, or moving about the 
room ; men whose faces were flushed with wine 
and haggard with manya past debauch. Wo- 
men whose names were as common as the dust 
of the highway. All were laughing, drinking, 
singing street songs, telling evil stories. In 
the midst, on the raised dias for the model, sat 
the queen of the feast. She was a beautiful 
girl, young still, but with all the bloom and 
charm of youth gone. Her great eyes blazed 
with excitement. Her cheeks glowed, and 
from her red lips issued a song the words of 
which made Allerton, accustomed to such 
scenes as he was, shudder : 

«‘ Bravo ! Pauline! I drink to your health ! 
Pauline Huntington, the beautiful American, 
forever !”’ and he ended his toast with a sud- 
den kiss. 

**T have a theory of all art,’’ the old man’s 
voice sounded in Allerton’s ears as in a dream, 
‘¢that only the noble can do noble work. I 
think only a pure, sweet girl like my daughter 
could paint a picture like that.”’ 

Allerton shook his head sadly, ‘«I don’t 
know, I have seen so much that contradicted 
that,’’ and again the scene was before him. 

*¢ We want our daughter home,’’ broke in 
the old lady, ‘‘but she begs for a little more 
time, it’s three years now already. We would 
like to go to her but the expense and our age 
forbid.”” 

‘*T believe I am right,’’ went on the old 
man unheeding his wife. ‘*No one can do 
noble work without a noble soul ; it may be 
hidden by follies, and sins even, but it is under- 
neath all and will in thé end shine forth glori- 
ously,’” the old man’s face was lighted with a 
look of loving faith. 


(Continued on page 286) 
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STADLER & FALK, NEW YORK 
Exhibited in Vogue’s Third Annual Model Doll Show 
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GIOVANNI AMBROSINO 


Giovanni Ambrosino, afyoung Italian tenor, who has been singing successfully in various New 
York drawing-rooms duringgthe past mcenth, comes from Sorento, and belongs to a hotel of that 
¢. ? 
a“ has had the honor of singing before the Prince of Naples and Queen Margherita, of Italy, 
who accorded him especial notice, He is a great favorite with Mrs. F. Marion Crawford, the wite of 
the novelist, and has sung very often in her pretty villa overhanging the sea, on the high Sorrento 
~Liffs 
wa printed last September an account of the Tarantella Company, and its star, Ambrosino, 
and thus was the first to intreduce him to a New York public. , 

His beautiful voice and dramatic talent attracted the attention of the many Americans who pass 
through Sorrento, and he was finally persuaded to try his luck here. Within a very short time after 
his arrival he had sung at Mr. James L, Breese’s studio, at a musicale at the rooms of Mr, Clifford 
Putnam, and another at the house of Mrs, Walter L. Suydam, and was received with marked favor at 
all. ; : > 

Ambrosino has magnetism and charm,and an infinite, though quite unconscious, capacity 
for making friends, which should stand him in good stead in his career. ! ; 

He sings in the costume of the Tarantella, which used to be the national dress of his country in 
the days when this world was still picturesque, and he and his songs, the ballads of the Sorrentine 
people, seem to bring back the sunny land of Italy, a glimpse of the blue Italian sky, till one sees 
behind him as a background, not a modern drawing-room, but the tair bay of Neples, the feathery 
smoke of Vesuvius, the wealth of flower and foliage and beauty that run riot everywhere in his native 
land, 
























































(Continued trom page 284) 

Allerton felt a great pity clutch at his heart 
for these two gentle souls whose whole treasure 
was freighted on one frail ship, now so near 
eternal shipwreck. ‘*God grant you are 
right,’” he said softly. 

Mary Dwight. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A STAGE 
COACH 

66 Ou want me, a prosaic old woman, to 

tell you a thrilling ghost story, one 

full of curdles. How can I when I 

don’t know any ? I shall tell you a story, girls, 

however, which though not supernatural yet 

seems to me sufficiently blood-curdling for any- 

one. It happened to me nearly thirty years 

ago. For a long time I never told a soul, I 
could not bear to think of it. 

‘¢One night my husband and I were return- 
ing from the theatre very late ; we had stopped 
for a little supper over which we had lingered. 
When we left the restaurant we entered a 
stage—there were other stages in New York 
besides the Fifth Avenue ones in those days. It 
was a miserable, rainy night, the streets were 
deserted, the lights looked dim and sick'y in 
the fog, everything had a gloomy appearance. 
The coach was empty and for several blocks 
remained so. Then at a dark corner a party 
of young men hailed it. They were three in 
number and very much intoxicated, for they 
were forced to cling tightly to one another to 
keep upright. They had linked their arms to- 
gether. The one in the middle was the most 
intoxicated for he had to be fairly dragged into 
the coach. All three wore long cloaks with 
hoods which were pulled over their faces. 
They rode in silence for a while, lurching from 
side to side with the uneven movements of the 
stage. At length the one on the right said 
thickly : 

«« « Well, fellows, this is my corner. Hope 
you'll get home safe.’ 

‘‘He jumped out. Ina few moments the 
man on the left said to his companion : 

«««Got to leave you here, you know. 
Good night.’ 

‘¢ He stumbled or fell out and was swallowed 
up in the darkness. The last man made no 
answer. He was seated opposite us, and left 
to himself swayed fearfully. Suddenly the 
coach gave a huge lunge. ‘The figure lurched 
violently forwards on top of us. My husband 
gave him an impatient push upright, exclaim- 
ing : 

««« Are you so drunk that you can’t hold 
yourself up ?” 

‘« The next minute he sprang to his feet, 
white and trembling. I, too, sprang up filled 
with one.desire—to reach the street. Without 
attracting the notice of the driver we jumped to 
the ground and ran like terrified children down 
the dismal street. Across another we hurried, 
up a third. Not until we were at our own 
house did we stop. 

«Did you see?” panted my husband. 

«< «Oh, yes,’ I shivered back. 

‘««Girls, the man was a corpse; his throat 
was cut down to the bone. Both my husband 
and I had been seized with the same idea, that 
discovered alone in the coach at that hour with 
a murdered man by a stupid driver who could 
not be made to believe that the man had been 
(Continued on page 290) 
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In the merrie month of Maye, 

In a morne by break of daye, 
With a troop of damselles playing 
Forthe I yode forsooth a-maying ; 


When anon by a woodside, 

When that Maye was in bis pride, 
I espied all alone 

Phillida and Corydon. 


Much adoe there was, God 
wot: 

He wold love, and she 
wold not. 

She sayde, ** Never man 
was trewe’’; 

He sayes, ** None was false 
to you.”* 


He sayde, hee had loved her 
longe ; 

She sayes love should have 
no wronge. 

Corydon wold kisse her 
then ; 

She sayes, ** Maydes must 
hisse no men 


** Tyll they do for good and 
all.”” 

When she made the shepperde 
call 

All the heavens to wytnes 
truthe, 

Never loved a truer youthe. 


Then with maine a prettie 
othe, 

Yea and Naye, and faithe 
and trothe, 

Such as alle shepperdes use 

When they will not love 
abuse, 


—— 
’ 
V7 


Love, that had bene long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweete concluded ; 
And Phillida with garlands gaye 
Was made the lady of the Maye. 


NVA! 
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MIDSUMMER GOWN 


(Continued from page 286) 
brought in dead, no one could tell in what 
complication we might not find ourselves. 

‘«The body was found at the end of the 
route. For days the papers were full of the 
excitement. The murdered man was wealthy 
and of good family but dissipated. He was in 
the habit of carrying about a good deal of ready 
money. He might have been murdered for 
that and his body thus disposed of. He might 
have been killed in a fight in some disreputable 
place and his companions too terrified for 
themselves to seek the police. Nothing was 
ever known about it beyond the fact that he was 
found murdered in the coach. Our share in 
the affair we concealed for years.” 


Mary Dwight. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shop 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped apd 
addressed envelope for reply.] 

See illustrations on opposite page. 


He odors of spring suggest perfumes 
of all kinds and in artistically prepared 


scents, as well as in nature, the violet 
holds its own successfully against all rivals. A 
concentrated extract, delicate and lasting, has 
lately been imported. It is known as Violettes 
D’ Algérie prepared by the Parisian chemist, 
Léon Libert. It is for sale here, and costs 87 
cents per bottle. 

As the tiny folk are always the first to ap- 
pear in spring attire, the shop windows and 
counters are filled with the daintiest little 
dresses, coats and hats this week. 

To begin with the hats for very wee girls, a 
charming style was a pointed crown of coarse 
yellow straw, the brim being formed by a 
double ruffle of pink lawn with a frilled piece 
of the same on the crown, which also forms a 
bow on the side. 

A hat to’ be worn by either a baby boy or 
girl is made of organdie in pink, blue or white, 
has a tam-o’shanter crown with a frill on the 
top, a deep plaited brim of the same edged with 
lace and beaded with a band of yellow straw. 
Pretty little sun bonnets, in plain white or 
striped pink or blue lawn may be bought in 
sizes from eight months up to four years for 65 
cents. These little bonnets are always fashion- 
able, becoming and economical as they are 
made so that by untying strings they can be 
easily laundered. 

A smart little hat for a girl from ten to 
twelve years of age, is a brown Dunstable and 
is simply trimmed with a band and bow of 
brown and tan fancy braid, and three brown 
quills. Crown is a tam o’shanter effect, and 
makes an extremely smart and appropriate hat 
for either school or traveling, and may be 
bought for $3. 50. 

Sailor dresses are very popular. A pretty 
blue serge for a four-year-old girl has an ad- 
justable vest and collar of crash appliquéd in a 
design of blue piqué and white braid, which 
may be removed, as there is a serge collar and 
vest underneath. This size may be bought for 
$7, a six-year-old size for $7.50, eight years for 
$8, and ten-year-old size for $8.50, making 
it a pretty and serviceable dress for a moderate 
price. 

A smart white duck dress for a girl of eight 
years, has the blouse opened in front like a 
mess jacket over vest of red duck, embroidered 
with a star in red and white, to match the de- 














sign on the corner of the large red sailor. The 
skirt is of a plain white duck with a belt like 
the cuffs, ete., of red duck. This pretty frock 
may be bought for $10.50, and is made in 
sizes of four to eight, and in the combination 
of blue and white as well as the red. 

Reefers are quite as popular as ever and are 
shown for all sizes and ages. A very hand- 
some one is of rather a bright blue serge lined 
with striped silk, and fastened with brass but- 
tons. With this jacket is worn a wide white 
piqué collar edged with a deep ruffle of em- 
broidery. Extra adjustable collars may be 
bought in square sailor effect of white piqué, 
edged with five rows of braid, also in linen or 
crash for $1.75 each or in light blue duck 
for $2.50. 

A tan piqué reefer is very pretty with a deep 
collar of fancy white piqué edged with a deep 
tan-colored lace, and large white pearl buttons 
down the front, and may be bought in sizes 
from four to six years of age for $6. 

For a very little child reefers are made in 
white Bedford cord lined with pink, blue or 
cream silk. One lined with pink has a yoke 
and box-plaited effect below with a deep pointed 
collar edged with ruffled pink satin ribbon, the 
epaulettes and cuffs being edged to match, a 
pink ribbon to tie it together in the front. 
Such a little jacket costs $7.50. 

White piqué pelisses are worn by the best 
dressed children, and may be bought in sizes 
from six months to two years for $6 ; they are 
made with deep collars trimmed with rich em- 
broidery. 





GLIMPSES 


Wuy— 


Should hair waving-pins remain old fash- 
ioned by crimping small waves when fashion 
exacts large loose ones? The hair-dresser who 
will furnish a larger waving-pin has a fortune 
in store, if speedily furnished. 


THaT— 


One of the signs of having spent part of 
your winter on the Riviera is that you can 
show the loveliest of Roman sashes, and wear 
silk hose to match, that is, your pearl-grays, 
rose-pinks, yellows, etc., are ringed round with 
Roman stripes from toe to top. The effect is 
betwitching. 


How— 


Much better the long narrow buckle looks 
on the back of the belt}than either oval or 
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square ones. It often takes months after a 
fashion is once launched for the development 
of what is best and prettiest in its use. 


Tue TAaiLor-MADE GiRL— 


Must remember four things, if she is bent 
on smartness. First, the prominent or pre- 
dominating color of her hat trimming must be 








repeated. Second, that repetition must be 
made either in a fancy waist, vest, or fancy 
front. Third, the collar band or cravat must 
match the color of waist, vest or front, when 
it is not all white. Fourth, the parasol or sun 
umbrella should also repeat the same color, 
but not necessarily the same shade. 


Goinc TO WEDDINGsS— 


This spring brings convincing proof that 
the style of making gowns is far too fussy, too 
minute in detail to be effective en masse and 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS ILLUSTRATIONS 
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that trimmed skirts are frightfully trying to 
most women. 


AT THE SAME WEDDINGS— 


Not one woman in twenty has her hair 
suitably dressed to wear with her hat. Result 
—the hat looks queer and the woman lacks 
style. 





TeaT— 


Green has become as smart in interior 
house decorations as it is modish in gowns and 
hats. Drawing-room furniture made entirely 
of highly polished mottled sea-green wood, for 





country houses, enchants the eye when fitted 
with cerise, orange or |blue silk pillows and 
mattresses. 





Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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Bde is nothing develops the acute, crit- 


ical, feminine faculty to such a degree 
as attending church weddings. It 
must be confessed that bridal gowns fail to im- 
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of a few general and familiar ideas, nothing 
more. 

The trimmed skirt has made its way and is 
well represented everywhere, especially in 
small check taffetas and black ones. Very 
fresh and attractive was one in apple-green and 
white check silk, having a skirt of nine bias 
flounces, bound with a plain green taffeta fold 
stitched on the upper side 
only. A round bodice 
on the bias, with a 
match green plain taffeta 
empiécement tucked in 
squares and seamed into 
epaulettes. In front it 
dipped into a point, show- 
ing a very dainty lace 
chemisette, while the neck 
band of lace also finished 
at the back with wings of 
green silk. Two lace 
rosettes, studded with 
steel buttons, decorated 
the lower left side, as the 
silk of bodice was carried 
over. The trimming on 
the edge of empiécement 
consisted of three narrow 
crisp taffeta frills plissé, 
of the same shade, having 
between each frill a side 
plaiting of narrow white 


MRS, H. P. COLEGROVE IN HER CROSS SADDLE HABIT lace. Belt and bow of 


press the assembled lookers-on more frequently 
than they elicit praise, and it is owing to the 
fact that no other gown requires so much innate 
smartness or style to carry it off—and we all 
know what a rare quality that is. Then there 
is something to be said about wearing real 
lace which is now the seal of elegance. Brides 
of twenty-five and over often wear it becom- 
ingly, but younger brides lose all their fresh- 
ness and charm when their youth is smothered 
under Alengon, or any of the old laces—heir- 
looms though they may be. The rule for 
bridal gowns worn by young women should 
embrace, above all things, a becoming simplic- 
ity, which ignores rigidity or stiffness. Their 
veils should always be clouds of tulle, than 
which nothing is lovelier. By the way, there 
is a pretty touch in the arrangement of tulle 
veils on the head, and that is to pull up a loop 
en aigrette on the top before posing the flow- 
ers. A-small wreath of orange-blossom buds, 
set like a coronet, is extremely becoming to 
some heads. 

It would be advisable to do more experi- 
menting with the hanging of veils than brides- 
elect generally do. It is usually left until the 
last moment, when the person engaged to ar- 
range it sees her cliente for the first time per- 
haps. It is needless to say that it requires 
some study to drape a head with grace and be- 
comingness, and that it is always a chance that 
one can hit it off the first time. 

From a clothes point of view, we have no 
function which brings in evidence what is worn 
and emphasizes more definitely what is no 
longer smart, than a wedding ‘gathering. 
Women of taste, faultlessly set up, act upon 
other eager observers as object-lessons in fash- 
ion. Professionally viewed, a crowd of women 
wearing foreign and home gowns (and by the 
latter is understood charming modifications as 
well as duplications of Paris models), there is, 
in spite of an endless variety, the exploitation 


taffeta matching this trim- 

ming made a pretty simple 
finish to bodice. Graduated folds of checked 
taffeta formed the long sleeves, which at the 
wrist had a narrow plain green plissé. 

How many pretty combinations of colored 
cachemires and colored silks this model sug 
gests, where passementeries and applications in 
ivory or cream white 
might be so advantage- 
ously used, if not those 
deeper tones of the same 
color which has become 
modish ! This model 
would also be extremely 
smart reproduced in black 
taffeta, combined with 
cachemire or nun’s veil- 
ing, or carrying out the 
parts in taffeta alone. 
Among many _ smart 
women there is a desire 
to take up black taffeta 
gowns for their possible 
smartness, but with this 
inclination comes an ex- 
pressed fear that they are 
doomed to be ‘*com- 
mon,”’ as the cheap vari- 
eties of this silk are legion 
and a supposed economy 
influences the multitudes. 
A poor taffeta is about 





nine inches deep, that they have revers and 
collar, and, if faithfully reproduced, have at 
their sides flap pockets and to their sleeves 
cuffs. 

There is also a new model cape, both stately 
and matronly. Both front and back does it 
dip into points which fall below the hips, and 
there is a flounce set over the arm which gives 
the effect of half or elbow sleeves. This gar- 
ment will produce its best effect only when 
built of richest silks or velvets, in combination 
with fine jet-work and costly lace. 

Tailor-made gowns have their jaunty short 
jackets or blouse bodices trimmed effectively 
with white poplin or bengaline revers and col- 
lar, latticed over with narrow bands of cloth, 
satin, velvet or ribbon. They are to be recog- 
nized as the newest of the season. 

We all know the indissoluble connection be- 
tween musical genius and long hair ; but what 
occult influence can there be in intellect in 
women, particularly of the strong-minded sort, 
and low-neck dresses? Décolleté gowns, such 
as are of course de rigueur for evening wear 
are not here meant, but has not every observ- 
ant person noticed that a certain type of clever 
woman finds it impossible to dress her throat 
in the orthodox style of the day, be that the 
stock, the linen collar or any variety of neck- 
wear which comes above the collar-bones? No 
matter what the fashion may be, or whether 
she herself be plump (with the neck which ac- 
companies several chins), or lean to scrawni- 
ness, it seems to be a necessity of life to wear 
either a gown en coeur, one with round neck 
or wind about the throat a simple kerchief 
fastened with a brooch. If the projectors of 
rainy day clubs could only find the same en- 
thusiasm of conviction in their members, the 
rainy day dress would soon be a reality instead 
of a dream and a name. 








the worst investment pos- 
sible. Nothing but the 
best quality produces any 
effect — then a woman 
with chic may risk it. 

What may really be called a novelty, and 
one of the ultra smart things worn on the 
*¢ other side,’’ are black satin coats, beauti- 
fully adorned with ivory and cream-white ap- 
plications of heavy lace or lace passementeries. 
These coats come under the Louis xv order, 
which means that their basques are at least 
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VIEW OF HABIT WHEN ON HORSEBACK 


Toilet waters are being superseded by toilet 
sachets ; the latter are dropped in a basin for 
washing the face, or intub for bathing. They 
come in great variety and for many different 
purposes, warranted to beautify and improve 
the complexion, and render the skin of velvet 
smoothness. 
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THE BACHELOR GIRL 
HER FIRST STEPS AND THE PROTESTS IT EVOKED 


Was born a bachelor, but of course several 
years elapsed, in fact I had attained my 
majority (as they say in English rural 

novels), before my predestination to this career 
became obvious. Up to that time people ac- 
knowledged threatening indications by calling 
me queer, while elderly persons who wished to 
be disagreeable said that I was independent. 
Not that this characterization was disagreeable 
to me; they meant it to be, however. Some 
of them were relatives, more or less removed, 
and it hurt them to think that the unblemished 
escutcheon of the family should be invaded by 
the pen rampant and shirt-collar, saltier-wise, 
argent, of the bachelor girl. 

But I was fated from my cradle. There is 
a legend that in those early days I displayed an 
unholy fondness for ink, delighting in Caw’s 
Jet Black Fluid both as a beverage and as a 
means of personal adornment. I took to the 
pen rampant and masculine neck-gear also at a 
tender age and persistently clung to them in 
spite of repeated warnings that nothing else was 
so fatal to matrimoniai prospects. The pre- 
diction of my elderly relatives has so far been 
justified. I did not marry. The alternative 
of course was a profession. 

The day when it became evident that I was 
irretrievably committed to this alternative was 
a solemn one in the family circle. I was about 
to leave that domestic haven, heaven only knew 
for what port. I was going to New York to 
earn my own bread and butter and to live alone. 
My aunts and cousins shuddered at the thought. 
I think they were convinced the pen rampant 
would prove a broken reed, and that I should 
become a public charge. They would have 
been glad to know at least that I was going to 
live at the Margaret Louisa Home or some 
other duly chaperoned institution, but even 
this poor comfort was denied them. 

At this juncture my uncle Elia feit it his 
duty to give me a few brief words of friendly 
warning and advice. That is, he lectured me 
for half an hour, and ended by imploring me, 
on his knees almost, to think better of it, and 
marry. If he had thought this consummation, 
devoutly wished by the family council, could 
have been helped on in any such manner, I am 
sure Uncle Elia would have knelt, though he is 
short and fat and [ am five feet ten, tailor- 
made and cool—in short, not at all the sort of 
person any man would choose to kneel to. 

I said as much pleasantly to Uncle Elia when 
he had finished his picture of the bliss of 
wedded life to his own satisfaction. Uncle 
Elia besides being, as I observed, short and 
fat, is very learned, consequently dyspeptic, 
consequently as short in temper as in stature. 
I could not help recalling, while he held my 
hand and begged me to pause while there was 
still time to choose the true and only feminine, 
the orthodox and creditable path to happiness, 
I could not but recall, I say, how Uncle Elia 
used to quarrel with Aunt Florinda about his 
meals. 

He insisted, for instance, on having a differ- 
ent kind of hot bread for breakfast every morn- 
ing, though all kinds of hot bread disagreed 
with him dreadfully, one sort just as much as 
another. NowI have always been accustomed 
to take my morning coffee and rolls in bed, and 
the mere nebulous idea of a possible contin- 
gency which would compel me to be interested 
in the breakfast of someone else—who possi- 
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! 
bly might some day look like Uncle Elia and 
quarrel with the menu—was preposterous. 

‘¢I could never marry a man who break- 
fasted,’ I said, gazing absently at Uncle Elia’s 
bald spot. 

When Uncle Elia loses his temper the top 
of his head gets crimson, and as he usually 
loses his temper when he talks to me, I had 
fallen into the way of observing and even watch- 
ing for this phenomenon, which was the only 
interesting thing about Uncle Eliaanyway. In 
fact sometimes when he wasa little slower than 
usual about getting in a rage with me, I used 
to exasperate him on purpose. 

‘‘ Breakfast ?*’ said Uncle Elia, perplexedly 
—but he caught at the rest of the sentence as 
a straw of hope—‘‘why, dear child,’’ he 


cried, **think over what I have said. It is all 


very well for a few years now, I suppose, to 
play at being independent, but consider your 
youth, charming as it is, will not last forever. 
[Uncle Elia had a way of coating the pill of 
truth with a thin layer of gallantry which de- 
ceived nobody.] Have you looked forward to 
the time when you will be, say forty? Have 
you considered that a lonely old maid of 
forty F 

This was too much. Fixing my eyes on the 
top of Uncle Elia’s head, I said, firmly : 

*‘ Uncle, I will settle two points for you. 
You exhort me in a fervent but vague manner 
to marry, implying that there are hordes of 
suitors for my hand, and that I have only to 
shut my eyes and select one. Now, this as- 
sumption, while flattering to my vanity, is as a 
matter of fact groundless. I have to inform 
you, Uncle Elia, that at present there is no 
eligible man at my disposal, and I fear it is too 
late now to acquire the art of angling. When 
you insist that I shall marry instead of going 
on a newspaper, you forget that man pro- 
poses. Then,’’ I continued, waiving Uncle 
Elia’s protest, ‘‘ you ask me if I look forward 
to being a lonely old maid of forty? I answer 
no, for two reasons. First—because the prin- 
cipal joy of being independent is to take no 
thought for the morrow, much less a morrow 
a score of years removed. Second—and con- 
clusively, I never shall be an old maid, be- 
cause I have elected to be a Girl Bachelor. 
And as to regretting this choice, you know 
the saying of the philosopher, ‘ Whether you 
marry or not, you will regret it.’ I prefer 
negative to positive regret, that’s all.”’ 

I thought I detected a shade of sympathetic 
gloom on Uncle Elia’s face. We dropped the 
marriage question for good and all. 








A WORD FOR THE MUCH- 
MALIGNED DISPENSARY 
DOCTOR 


Ot long ago it fell to my lot to secure 
admittance to a hospital for a poor 
man ill with pneumonia. I was 

obliged to go to the dispensary for an order 
from the physician who had diagnosed the 
case, and having been misinformed as to his 
hours I found that I had about three quarters 
of an hour to wait. Rather than retrace my 
steps I sat down in a corner of the doctor's 
office, where I became the not too willing wit- 
ness of the subsequent proceedings. Three 
physicians sat at a large round table, and three 
streams of patients in all stages of dirt, squalor 
and unpleasantness came in the door, were 
interviewed, prescribed for and dismissed. In 
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the whole three quarters of an hour I did not 
hear a rough or impatient word from either of 
these young men, and in some instances they 
were notably tender and considerate. They 
were as thorough as was consistent with a rea- 
sonable despatch, and their questions, through 
long practice, were apt and to the point. 
When the one I was waiting for came, he gave 
me my order and took up his own work with 
the same cheerful alacrity and attention. 

Then my troubles began. I was told that 
an ambulance call must be sent in from a police 
station, but as my patient was some twenty 
blocks away from the dispensary, I was puzzled 
to know whether to apply to the Precinct nearer 
his home or the one near the dispensary. So 
I went to the latter and, approaching the desk, 
handed over my order with a polite query as 
to the steps to be taken next. The official 
behind the desk lookel at the order and shoved 
it at me with the remark : ‘* This ain’t police 
business ; I ain't got anything to do with this.*’ 

‘*I am not asking you any tavors—I came 
here for information and I expect you to give 
itto me. That is an order for the hospital, 
properly signed by Doctor , and I wish to 
know where I go to call an ambulance.”’ 

«¢ Oh, ah! I see ; but so many orders come 
here signed by the janitor—I°ll send an officer 
immediately. Here, Mitchell.’ 

‘«T prefer that the officer should go with me 
at once ; please call one. I have no time to 
waste.”” 

‘« Certainly, Madame ; he will be there in 
five minutes."” 

And he was; two of him—a big, kindly, 
genial Irishman, who called the sick man 
‘‘ Poppy’’ and cheered up the family (col- 
ored), and told them not to cry. 

It was one-thirty when the call was sent in, 
and for two mortal hours that policeman and I 
walked up and down, up and down the very 
dirtiest side street in New York—he without 
any respite, I with an occasional trip to the sick 
man’s room to warm my frozen feet and fingers. 

My joy can be guessed when I saw this very 
man carefully helping the invalid into the am- 
bulance of Hospital under the rather sharp 
and caustic directions of the ambulance surgeon. 

As to the kindness and care received by the 
sick man from that time until the day of his 
discharge, too much cannot be said, and the 
praise due may find place some day in another 
story with a sadder ending. 
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A WHAT THEY READ 


THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. BY GRANT ALLEN. 


IN EXTRACT 


He author undertakes in this book to 

I sketch the career of a man who 

permitted himself to be a victim of 
circumstances to the extent of eventually 
impersonating a bishop. 

Tom Pringle, shipping as a sailor, finds 
himself in a slave ship, and he is made to 
take part in the capture of unfortunate savages. 
Owing to Tom’s intervention a protesting 
missionary, Glisson, is saved from a watery 
grave and later Tom is detailed to perform the 
office of nurse for the clergyman, and out of 
this relation grows Tom’s subsequent diffi 
culties and successes. 


* * * 


‘* Accident, I hold, is answerable for much 
in most human lives; it was answerable for 
almost everything in Tom Pringle’s. When 
he first decided to change his clothes hurriedly 
for Cecil Glisson’s in the cabin of the John 
Wesley, on that critical evening, he had cer- 
tainly no deeper intention than to escape for 
the moment from an awkward predicament 
into which chance had led him. He had 
taken a berth on the Labour vessel without 
the faintest idea of the true nature of the 
trade in which she was engaged; that first 
unfortunate step had involved his taking an 
unwilling part in the fight and capture of the 
black fellows. 

‘¢ When he saw the Avenger bearing down 
upon Bully Ford, he had had no thought 
beyond that of putting himself visibly on 
the right side, and disclaiming all share in 
the John Wesley’s nefarious proceedings. 
Most assuredly he had not anticipated’ mas- 
querading for a whole week in clerical dress 
as the dead man’s representative. As soon 
as he discovered into what difficulties this one 
false step had landed him, his sole anxiety 
was next to get free from the coils of his de- 
ception. He desired to leave Sidney as early 
as possible; he wanted to find some home- 
wardbound ship on which he could bury him- 
self once more in his native obscurity. Mean- 
while, he had a sense that he was acting jin 
private theatricals, dressed up for the singu- 
larly uncongenial part of an English curate. 

‘*But the stars in their courses fought against 
Tom Pringle, and slowly compelled him to a 
continued deception. He was not well 
enough to go out for a week after he reached 
Sydney. As soon as he could move with 
safety, he determined in his own soul that he 
would slink away in Glisson’s red-cross shirt; 
sell his uncomfortable new black parson suit 
for what it would fetch at a marine store 
dealer’s; buy such other clothes as he could 
obtain with the money ; and then sign articles 
for any voyage to any port on earth, provided 
only he could at once shuffle off this uncom- 
fortable personality which his own rash act 
had foolishly thrust upon him. 


* * * 


‘* The crime of personating a priest is one 
which seems peculiarly heinous to all who 
accept the inherent sanctity of the clerical 
Therefore I almost despair of mak-~ 
ing you understand by what gradual stages, 
and through what persistent freaks of fate, 
Tom Pringle fell slowly into this life-long de- 
ception. On board the Avenger, he said to 
himself, it was only till he could reach Sydney. 
At Sydney, it was only till he could steal 
away to Melbourne. After that fatal Sunday, 
it was only still till he could escape from the 
Strongs’. And when once he had fled, Olive 
Strong must fade away behind him with the 
rest of this stranze phantasmagoric episode in 
the life of an adventurous Canadian sailor. 


calling. 


* * * 


** Yet, what a horrible outlook ! Must he 
go on for years with this odious deception ? 
Must he begin love’s dream under false pre- 
tences ? Must he marry the woman he loved 
under another man’s name? Must he 
shuffle off himself and pass his life henceforth 
with somebody else’s personality? The 
thought was hateful to him Had he had 
time to reflect, he would probably have de- 
cided that such a course was too dangerous. 


.reader may find out 





Apart even from its wickedness, he would 
have doubted his own ability to sustain for 
long years so difficult a deception. But it 
was Tom Pringle’s misfortune that he had 
never time to reflect, to deliberate, to resolve, 
at any one of these great crises. Events 
forced him to act at once; and, acting at 
once on the spur of the moment, without any 
fixed intention of embarking on a career of 
crime, he yet found himself led step by step, 
half against h‘s will, into abysses unfathom- 
able. 
# * * 


** Yet at each upward step, his life grew 
ever more and more unendurable to him. 
Had he been a really bad man, like Black- 
burne, the Buccaneer Bishop of the eighteenth 
century, he would not have felt it so deeply. 
Had he been a complete unbeliever, he might 
only have been impressed by the moral wrong 
of his deception. But what made it worse 
was that he was now in essence a churchman 
and an ecclesiclogist.”’ 


+ * * 


How the matter ended for the Bishop the 
by consulting the 


volume. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE TALES OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Our of the earlier stories of Mrs. Craigie 
F are reprinted in this book, including 
Some Emotions and a Moral, the one 
which made her reputation. This reprint is 
evidently intended to appeal to those admir- 
ers of the work of John Oliver Hobbes who, 
it happens, have long languished for a volume 
containing this earler work. There is no 
disputing about tastes, and Mrs. Craigie is 
such a vastly clever woman that she will 
always appeal to a certain temporary audience, 
To consider her books as literature is another 
question. It must be suspected that the 
majority of her readers find her cold pessi- 
mism repulsive, and see in her genius an 
unhappy combination of trousers and a corset. 
Her style is admittedly sparkling, but it is 
the sparkle of fireworks not of lightning. 
To read her in quantity is to have an indi- 
gestion of epigram, and to necessitate copious 
doses of the pap and water platitudes of a 
George H. Hepworth for relief. (F. A. 
Stokes & Co.) 


THE DISASTER. 
RITTE 


BY PAUL AND VICTOR MARGUE- 


The authors are sons of a French General 
officer who perished before Sedan; one of 
them has seen service in the field, and they 
wrote of the deplorable scenes in the French 
army in the Franco.Prussian war with first 
hand knowledge. Good books about the 
events which led up to the deposing of Na- 
poleon 11 , the fall of Sedan, and the siege 
of Paris are exceedingly rare, and any addi- 
tion, such as the present, to their number is 
especially welcome. The Disaster purports 
to be a novel but in reality the stirring inci- 
dents of the war are strung upon the slight 
thread of one man’s personality. The Mar- 
guerittes present a succession of brilliantly 
drawn pictures, and it is safe to say that never 
was the state of disorganization and unreadi- 
ness of France for the struggle she sought for 
herself so cleverly painted. It is not a great 
novel, it is not great history, but it explains 
France's failure to justify the Napoleonic 
legend better than a library of war record. 

Mr. Frederic Lees, who removed from the 
book the French in which it was originally 
written adds a particularly inept introduction, 
in which he says that The Disaster is like 
Zola’s Downfall except that it reminds him 
more of Stephen Crane. One of the disad- 
vantages of a republic is that translators can 
be reached by no legal means. In the happy 
days of the good Harounal Raschid Mr. Lees 
would have been hanged. (Appleton & Co.) 





Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 
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IN SIGHT 
(; = Atherton’s contribution to the 


international marriage question is at 

hand in the shape of a bulky novel 
entitled American Wives and English Hus- 
bands, which Dodd, Mead & Company 
published during the late spring. It is 
an epigramatic summing up of the situation, 
clever, amusing, and it has an engaging air 
of frankness and impartiality. Mrs. Ather- 
ton deals largely in plausible generalities ex- 
pressed through the medium of characters 
whom she manages at least to make interest- 
ing. She tells us things that we have always 
heard, about the immobillity of Englishmen 
and the superior malleabillity of American 
husbands—but her observations have point if 
not pith. 

Moreover her story is constructed with a 
mathematical regularity that makes it easy 
reading like a good play, every incident in it 
falls into line and leads up to the demonstra- 
tion of her theorem. All her epigrams bear 
absolutely on the subject. Throughout the 
work she is contrasting the Englishman with 
the American, English conditions with Amer- 
ican conditions, and she means to show as 
clearly as possible what awaits the American 
woman who is married to an Englishman, 
either for love or position. The marriage of 
Lord Barnstaple, or rather the arrangement 
by which an American heiress bought his 
title, is the dark side of the medal of the love 
match of Lord Barnstaple’s son and the Cali- 
fornian girl is the bright side—but even this 
has its shadows. 


ok * * 


‘*] was pretty when I married Barnstaple, 
and I was really in love with him, if you 
want to know it. He was such a real swell 
and I was so ambitious, I admired him to 
death; and he was so indifferent he fascinated 
me. But he never even had the decency to 
pretend he hadn’t married me for my money. 
He’s never so much as crossed my threshold, 
if you want to know the truth.” 

Thus the Countess of Barnstaple, just 
before her husband, learning her dishonor, 
shoots himself. 

As for the Californian, who marries ap- 
parently under a fortunate star, with youth, 
beauty, position and genuine love on both 
sides, the American man who also loves her 
sums up the result of her exprrience : 

**In other words, loving an Englishman 
means hard work and plenty of it.’ 

That is, the American wife sacrifices her 
individuality, adapts herself, becomes a sports- 
woman and a politician in order to hold her 
place in her husband’s life; and actually 
prefers these conditions, all said and done, to 
tyrannizing over an American husband in 
spite of the spirit bequeathed her by a South- 
ern mother and grandmother, *‘to whom the 
neck of man had been a familiar footstool.”* 


* * * 


Mrs. Atherton’s style has been chastened 
since the days of Hermia Suydam, but one 
must still smile over sentences like these : 

“ His nerves swarmed over his will and 
stung it to death.”” 

** Inside of him he fancied he could hear 
the icicles of his blood rattle against each 
other.”’ 

And this picture of “ the fairy prince— 
Cecil, with the faint, musty perfume of the 
ages about him, and the owls hooting in the 


ruined cloisters of his abbey !*” 


* * ” 


Apropos of L’An Rouge—a collection of 
short stories by Francois de Nion—just pub- 
lished, a French critic says s me severe things 
about the demoralizing influence upon recent 
fiction of the custom of writing for publica- 
tion in a journal rather than abook, ‘* One 
feels at all times in these stories the haste of 
improvisation ; and above all, one is struck 
by their inequality, fatal consequence of reg- 
ular and periodic production.”’ 

L’ An Rouge, to which all the stories have 
reference more or less, is the Année Terrible 
of Victor Hugo, and the book as a whole may 
be taken as an example of French treatment 
of the modern idea of historical romance. 
This idea, as practised by the English school 
at least, is to draw on one’s imagination for 













































the history and on the works of previous nov- 
elists for the romance, 


* * *” 


Benvenuto Cellini’s treatises on gold- 
smiths’ work and sculpture have been trans- 
lated into English for the first time by Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee, and will be published by the 
London Guild of Handicraft. The transla- 
tion is based upon the Marcian Codex, which 
was the original version of the treatises, as 
Cellini dictated them to his typewriter, or the 
sixteenth century substitute for that useful 
personage, but which he withdrew from pub- 
lication, so that its appearance in print was 
postponed until the middle of the present cen- 
tury. Mr. Ashbee’s translation is intended 
to serve as a companion volume to Mr. John 
Addington Symonds’s version of Cellini’s au- 
tobiography. 

* » * 


A late addition to Shakespearean discussion 
is Dr. George Brandes’s long-expected book — 
** critical study’’ which amply sustains the 
author’s reputation as a scholar and a critic 
of exquisite taste and feeling. It was Brandes, 
himself a Dane, who said that Denmark was 
like a very small insect with very long feel- 
ers; and this same comparison may be applied 
to the Doctor himself, not with any intent to 
disparage his size or character, but simply in 
recognition of the delicacy of his perceptions. 
Nothing less than this tactile fineness could 
have enabled the foreign critic to assimilate 
and interpret as he has the character of 
Shakespeare’s genius. For the rest, Dr. 
Brandes has given a life-time’s study to his 
subject, and has succeeded in producing a 
work not only of great importance but also 
of great interest. 


* * * 


The demand for dictionaries must be un- 
failing, to judge from the perennial sypply. 
It is claimed for Chambers’s English Diction- 
ary—oné of the latest—that its vocabulary is 
‘* exceptionally copious."’ We should say so. 
Up-to-date is the word for this lexicon. It 
defines things that Noah Webster, or even 
the Century, never heard of. For instance, 
gilt-edged securities and the new woman. 
Also, the editor advertises, it contains the 
honest Americanisms of Lowell and Mark 
Twain. 

For real honest Americanism, however, 
commend us to the advertisement : 

‘* Full sheep binding ; over 2,200 pages ; 
weight, 17% pounds !"’ 


x * * 


Tolstoi’s eldest son, Lyof Leovitch, as the 
Ru:sians write it, has lately made his literary 
début with a short story called A Nobleman, 
published in a Russian magazine, of which 
the unpronounceable name may be translated 
Contemporary Review. The work of the 
younger Tolstoi shows most strongly the pa- 
rental influence, and it is realistic like all 
modern Russian literature. So far, however, 
it has not set the Volga on fire. 


* * * 


Garnier Fréres (Paris) announce, for the 
benefit of Frenchmen visiting England, a 
Dictionnaire de Slang. The author is M. 
Legras, who spent some time in London, 
carefully noting down, he says, in alphabet- 
ical order all the colloquialisms he heard. 
Here are some of his translations : 

** All there— actif et bien portant,”’ 

** Gush—enthousiasme sentimental 
un object sans importance.”’ 

‘*Piank down (money, 
sens que fork out.”’ 

** Swig—boire 4 grands coups.”’ 


pour 


etc. )}— Méme 
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Priscilla’s Love Story, by Harriet Prescott 8pof- 
ford : Herbert S Stone & Co. 

The Senator's Wife, by Melville Philips: Tenny- 
son Neely, 

Though Your Sins be as Scarlet, by Marie Giles ; 
Tennyson Neely. 

Fighting for Favor, by W. G. Tarbet: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

How to Righta Wrong, by Moses Samelson : 
Tennyson Neely. 

Cheiro’s Language of the 
Neely. 

A Bride of Japan, by Carlton Dawe: H. S. Stone 
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GEOMETRICAL SHIRT FRONTS—HIM ON 
HICHENS’ ARISTOCRACY OF WEALTH 


Ith patriotism and principles as 
W fickle as an April sky, with a 
proclamation of war one minute 
and an announcement of a naval capture the 
next, with the ink hardly dry on this paper 
andthe manuscript but in the printer’s hands, 
when there is still another change, with the 
roll of drums and the tramp of soldiers and 
the distant sound of military music, with the 
spring bursting in upon us, all abloom, and 
the golfers ready for contests, the hunters 
eager at the chase andthe merry call of the 
coaching horn on Fifth Avenue—with all 
these incidents of moment crowding one’s 
canvas, how can one settle down to the ab- 
solute duties of this column and write about 
ties and shirts and trousers? This military 
awakening will lend new color to the coun- 
try and it will bring inspiration, I hope, to 
the weavers of cloths and the designers of 
textures to give us just a little something that 
is new. 

In our despair, we are turning to blue 
serge and flannels for summer, and in this 
demi-saison are using our reefers of two 
years ago. I have really only seen one well- 
dressed man on Fifth Avenue this week. He 
wore a gray morning suit of infinitesimal 
checks and the coat was the new one cut in 
the odd manner I have already described. I 
walked slowly along one street and then 
another and peered into the windows of the 
haberdashers to discover something pleasing. 
All of them havea multitude of golf hose, 
and some of the most gaudy plaids I have 
ever seen, I was rather amused to see 
stamped on each stocking the irritating ‘ ‘ made 
in Germany.’’ The absolute rush into stripes 
going one way instead of the other, has pro- 
duced nightmares in shirt patterns. In one 
of the shops there was a set of shirts on ex- 
hibition, with all the stripes formed into 
squares and running bias. These larger 
squares were blue and red and yellow and 
running along the white margins were tiny 
black lines. . The shirt bosom looked almost 
like a reproduction of the map of Philadelphia 
or any city regularly laid out in mathematical 
squares. The black lines reminded me of 
trolley or tram car indications and the entire 
effect was absolutely hideous. And yet I 
have no doubt that some wandering rustic 
will purchase or have made a set of these 
very shirts. I cannot imagine any one 
being driven to it, but still one cannot ac- 
count for fantasies. 

Think of being encased in geometrical 
figures ! Then there are the brightest pinks 
separated with wide dividing lines of white ; 
and marvelous to relate you turn from these 
great shops and go into some cheaper avenue 
and there in cotton goods you will find the 
same patterns. I am earnestly awaiting a 
revolution of some description. 

In London a noble lord appeared at a 
church parade in coat and trousers of enor- 
mous checks and top hat, and created a sen- 
sation, and has, perhaps, started a fashion. 
One hardly knows whether the season will 
be strictly orthodox or liberal in movement, 
however, untilafter the Ascot. If the Prince 
wears a top hat, all the world will be trimly 
dressed for the year; but if he appears ina 
felt one, it will be mufti for another twelve- 
month, I have just been reading that stu- 
pendous farce, The Londoners, by Hichens 
—where I just filched this hint—and have 
put the book down in disappointment. Hich- 
ens is a smart writer, but he follows too 
closely the topseyturvydom of Anstey, and 
when the middle of the book is reached, you 
lose all interest because everything is so abso- 
lutely absurd and impossible. Here and there 
he makes a good mot. His treatment of 
America is rather superficial, and his idea of 
life in Florida—where he firmly believes one 
is surrounded with palms and oranges with 
chattering monkeys and screaming parrots— 
is most British and a bit middle class. So is 
his epigramatical sentence concerning New 
York, which he votes impossible, there being 
no society because there is no aristocracy, and 
concluding that aristocracy is as necessary to 


society as a to» hat is toaman living in a 
city. 

With South African millionaires and other 
strange exotics London society has little aris- 
tocracy these days—hardly more than we of 
New York. We both recognize the aristo- 
cracy of wealth. Two generations of the 
advantages which money can bring will gild 
the basest metal and do more to it—it will 
turn it eventually into gold, Education of a 
certain kind—cosmopolitan not narrow—and 
the faculty of observing others and taking 
hints from their dress, speech and manner, 
will do much to set the seeker after society in 
the right path and turn him out a gentleman, 
I have found frequently the rudest boors to be 
men with the longest pedigrees. They pre- 
sume on their ancestors and ancestry in these 
days is at a discount. 

Mr. Hichens complains bitterly of the rude- 
ness of the average London man who does 





newspaper offices. And I found myself 
trapped in that part of the city the other day 
with a violent mob hurrahing around me. 
But it was neither in the cause of war nor yet 
of peace. I believe the reason for their ex- 
citement was a baseball game. 

Meadows has assumed such a military air 
of late that I fear he has joined some militia 
company or that he has ideas of enlisting. 
He is an American citizen now and really I 
feel like quite an alien. I detected a frown 
and a gesture of deprecation when I suggested 
the other day the packing of my boxes for a 
short trip abroad. 1 hope that I shall not 
lose him again. A man settled as 1 am 
becomes accustomed to his surroundings. I 
want the same waiter at my club, the same 
table and the same corner in the reading 
room. I feel aggrieved if anyone else levies 
on my possessions and I have only a part 
ownership in them, I fear I am becoming 


JEAN GERARDY 


not even take the trouble to answer his din- 
ner invitations. We have not reached that 
point as yet, although New York men are 
spoiled. And that makes me think that 
Hichens's nobility are a bit pinchbeck, but 
they are very amusing, nevertheless. 

I am very uneasy about the gray suéde 
glove. I introduced it into New York years 
ago, and I received I do not know how many 
letters of absolute indignation from all sorts of 
persons, Such mail is always given to Mead- 
ows to read and to answer. I personally pre- 
fer a more definite note of color, but it is, 
perhaps, all a matter of individual taste. 

Although it pleases me that there is a mili- 
tant note in the air, I miss demonstrations 
and the hurrah and the intense excitement 
which I have seen in England and in poor 
France at times, when really you could hardly 
consider that her people were united. I 
believe at the Stock Exchange there is more 
spirit and movement just at present, except in 
front of the bulletin boards at the great 
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gradually old, and only the other day I de- 
tected another crowsfoot and a white hair. 
I shall have to devote my pen in future to the 
exploitation of the middle aged. 


WHAT HE WEARS 


Ravats—We men can take liberties 
with our cravats, for the mode is 
quite liberal and particularly so in all 

that pertains to the neck dressing. I include 
in neck dress all that is worn about the neck 
— cravat, collar, stock or croat. The croat 
is new, and if you know just how to put one 
on you will have solved the problem of 
negligé neck dress to your satisfaction. A 
croat is a long, narrow cravat of fine duck 
or Madras cloth—lI should say it was about 
five inches wide. Theends are cut in points 
and the edges are folded in so that the cravat 
is practically of two thicknesses. It is about 
a yard long—as therefore will go around the 
neck in the twice-around or hunting stock way. 
The ends are simply crossed and pinned to- 








gether with any one of the sporting safety 
pins now so popular. I have noticed that 
these very loud Madras end stocks are now 
quite popular with the drygoods gentlemen, 
therefore I would drop them. The best 
stocks are made of a very fine piqué or Mad- 
ras with the collar as well as the ends made 
of one material. There is nothing so good 
as the plain white stock. The silk end af- 
fairs are no longer worn. Stocks have ascot 
as well as tie ends; the Jatest model has the 
broad end ascot’end, which is tied into the 
once-over effect. Just now the most popular 
of the cravatings of the peculiar kind are the 
bandannas, Genuine old bandanna handker- 
chiefs are cut up into broad end imperials or 
broad end ties. The colors look quite well, 
and it is a decidedly good cravating for 
negligé or ordinary day wear. I have noticed 
that the soft cravatings of silk and Madras 
ones are now the most popular. 
Hanpkercuiers—Fancy handkerchiefs for 
wear with the golfing or outing suit are in 
linen as well as silk. In the latter the cen- 
tres are white with fancy borders, or they are 
all of one ground effect relieved by figures in 
one or two, and sometimes three colors, 


" Linen handkerchiefs have hems one inch or 


one-eight of an inch wide. The narrow 
hems are in delicate colors. These handker- 
chiefs are the best for day wear. Large 
handkerchiefs of silk in fancy colors are now 
used for wear about the neck, or are carried 
in the pocket. One may get special designs 
for golf, driving, or cycling. It seems strange 
that yachting is not considered this year. But 
then one must remember that all the good 
yachts are engaged in the delightful task of 
*¢ advancing civilization.”” 


QUESTIONS EOR MEN 


Golf Spats—Evening Tie—Golf 
Neckwear—Age for Frock Coat— 
Summer Riding Jacket—Street Gloves 
— Woman's Golf Coat, To. E. A.—(1) 
Will golf-spits be made of pigskin or box 
cloth and in what colors ? 

(2) Is any other than a black tie permis- 
sible with a Tuxedo coat? Is a white waist- 
coat permissible with Tuxedo? 

(3) What will be the correct neck- wear 
for golf? Will this year’s golf shoe have the 
winged tip? With or without brass eyelets? 

(4) What is the proper age for a young 
man to put on a top hat—frock coat? 

(5) 1 wish acoat or jacket for summer 
riding in the country to be worn with 
knee breeches and brown boots, What ma- 
terials and cut do you advise. 

(6) Are white dog.skin or heavy white 
kid gloves correct for street wear? 

(7) A young lady wishes a jacket of scar- 
let cloth, to be worn for golf, or with a shirt 
waist and white duck skirt. How should it 
be cut and lined? Should it be made from 
scarlet etamine or broadcloth? What kind 
of buttons ? 

(1) The golf spats should be of box cloth 
in the natural color—tan or gray. 

(2) The accepted good form to wear with 
a dinner coat is a black tie and a black waist- 
coat. 

(3) A white piqué or cheviot stock with 
ascot or club tie attached. The tip on the 
golf shoes should be straight. Brass eyelets. 

(4) It depends somewhat upon his size—if 
he is tall and large he may have a frock coat 
and high hat at sixteen, if not eighteen is 
young enough. 

(5) Acheviot or homespun sack coat of 
brown or black. 

(6) Wear tan dogskin, or gray suéde gloves 
on the street. 

(7) Many of the golf coats are unlined, 
but if you wish it lined have silk of the same 
color. The cut is a single-breasted short 
coat with tight-fitting back and half-tight 
front. The buttons are about the size of 4 
twenty-five cent piece, of brass, and are usu- 
ally engraved with the monogram of the club 
to which the owner belongs. The collar is 
also that of the club, and embroidered with 
the club emblem. The bicycle coat on page 
220, Vogue 7 Apr., is about the cut of a golf 
coat, except the buttons are smaller and closer 
together, and the front is tight-fitting. The 
coat should be of broadcloth. Some of the 
coats have loose fronts and pockets like a cov- 
ert coat—without the pocket flaps; but we 
do not think these coats as becoming. 
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when candy 
lovers get their 
heads together 
that the verdict is 
going to be in favor of 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 


Hiey are famous wherever there exists 
2 appetite for pure, delicious candy. 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 


fthe [pberect in flavor and quality, delicious 
0 id healthful. Made instantly with boil- 
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STERLING 
SILVER 
|CANDLESTICKS 


Ranging in price from 
$5.75 to $8.50 
Also a large variety of arti- 


| cles suitable for 
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| Meripen Britannia Co. 


| Al 
Maptson SQUARE 
208 Firrn Ave. 
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LADIES—SHOW YOU COLORS! 


W ear Gilbert's 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE SKIRTINGS 
The novelties of the day 
strong, light, fast colors, they are an improvement silk 


as linings, for a: 


ll street or tailor-mace gowns. Admirably 


adapted tor use with ali athletic costum s, You must see them 


at your dealer's. 








Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Past Black. . 
WEARSILE has Tag Attached to Piece. 


For Waist or Skirt,’ Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costimes, yet incxpensive. .. - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 
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No Rubber, No Odor, Light 
White and Waterproof. 
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CROSS-SADDLE RIDING 
Recent issue of the Elite contained 
A the following notes in regard to the 
cross saddle-riding and a cross.saddle 
habit: ** During February a lot of English- 
women who ride to hounds got together, we 
are told, in London and formed a ‘ Cross- 
Saddle Club.” Their idea was to popularize 
cross-riding for women, and they wished a 
centre—a rendezvous from which to work as 
a unit. 

** From most unexpected sources a great 
how! went up. Even the editor of The 
Road dipped his pen and, appropos of the 
club’s organization, wrote : 

‘* © We live in an age when it is considered 
the proper thing to ape the manners of bar- 
barians, to set at defiance the accepted laws 
of propriety, and, generally, to do anything 
and everything upside down. In this most 
unfortunate state of things, women are nearly 
always the most prominent, and frequently 
the pioneers. Tne desire for emancipation 
has fed many of our womenkind to throw 
aside all sense of modesty and decorum, 
and to become unsexed creatures —the 
exact gender of which it is difficult to de- 
termine. In a word, they have ceased to 
be ladies, and have failed to become gentle- 
men, ‘The threatened introduction of the 
cross-saddle for women equestrians is only an- 
other phase of the horrible mania. ... 
Nature no more intended women to ride on 
horseback straddle legged than it fashioned 
men to suckle children, etc.” 

** Now, this is not pretty nor adequate. 
What to this editor’s predjudiced eyes in fan- 
tastic tomfoolery is sense, comfort and ration- 
alism. Cross saddle riding is not coarse- 
minded nor its advocacy a fanaticism per- 
nicious and dangerous. It is instead an 
expression of sanity and intelligence. The 
day has come when to be fair a woman must 
be sensible, and now that a riding habit has 
been designed and built which is graceful, 
safe, comfortable and thoroughly feminine in 
appearance, is the horsewoman who neglects 
its adoption to be pitied if her health and life 
are threatened by holding to a prejudice— 
which is proved to be only a prejudice ? 

** Mrs. H. P. Colgrove designed and makes 
this outside habit. It is hygienic, graceful, 
perfect. The two cuts on page 292 show Mrs. 
Colegrove wearing the cross-saddle habit, 
taken both mounted and dismounted (on her 
splendid Jeff Renshaw), Both views are 
given so as to exhibit the beauty and utility 
of the garment.”’ 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 
AFTERNOON GOWN ON PAGE 290 


Ellow organdie, made with a drop skirt 
over light blue taffeta, The bottom 


of the skirt is finished with a yellow 
lace flounce, the upper edge of which is ap- 
pliquéd on to the organdie. Bodice and 
epaulettes of lace like the flounce. Guimpe 
of yellow organdie shirred and unlined. The 
left side of the bodice is fastened with a tur- 
quoise button, Belt and collar of light blue 
taffeta stitched. Hat of pale yellow straw 
trimmed with quillings of light blue chiffon 
and yellow lace, yellow laburnams and rib- 
bon. 


COACHING DAYS—-SHOWN ON PAGE 287 


Ricut Ficure.—Tailor gown of black 
light weight cheviot, two piece circular skirt, 
with tucked hip pieces. Coat of tucked 
cheviot, collar and coat skirts of white taffeta 
embroidered with black silk, French knots. 
Shirt of pistache green tucked taffeta, with 
bow to match, Black rough straw hat, 
trmmed with black wings and coarse black 
net over white chiffon, 

Mippte Ficure,—Morning gown of gray 
mixed homespun, trimmed with very narrow 
black braid. Five gored skirt, which opens 
on either side of the front, as bicycle skirt, 
and is fastened with three frogs of fine braid, 
and small black buttons, such as those used 
on the bodice. Hat of black chip trimmed 
with cocks’ feathers and gray chiffon. 

Lert Ficure.—Dark blue serge, circular 
skirt, bodice trimmed with bands of white 
taffeta outlined with black braid, yoke and 
collar of white tucked taffeta covered with 
fine sheer embroidered muslin. Sailor hat 


trimmed with black and white cocks’ feath- 
ers and a band of black taffeta with a buckle 
on left siae. 


STADLER AND FALK 


Suown on Pace 285.—Black cloth gown. 
The coat is of cloth edged with black satin 
quilling. Upper revers of violet velvet, under 
revers of violet satin quilled ribbon. Front 
and collar of finely tucked white silk. Bow 
of plaited silk and lace. Belt of black satin 
fastened with a gold buckle. Black cloth 
skirt trimmed with black satin .quilled ribbon. 
Hat of black and white fancy straw, trimmed 
with violet and white net and jet.ornaments. 


Fig. 5003—Dainty pale green chiffon 
gown. Full gored skirt is made over 
silk the same shade, embroidered ruffles 
of chiffon are carried half way up the 
skirt. At the bottom are double ruffles to 
give a soft full effect over the feet. The 
bodice is accordion: plaited chiffon garnished 
with little ruches of chiffon. Sleeves are of 
embroidered chiffon with tucks in between, 
girdle and sash are of soft all over lace, edged 
with chiffon ruche, 

Fig. 5004—Gray canvas street gown over 
tan, Taffeta plain scant skirt-trimmed at 
the bottom with a band of tan satin finish 
cloth embroidered with large black silk polka 
dots. The bodice is cut long over the hips 
and pointed in front, Sleeves and revers are 
of tan cloth embroidered to match, band on 
skirt. A fullbdace chemisette is finished at 
the throat with a large lace bow. The belt 
is of pigskin, A large soft straw hat trimmed 
with folds of black- chiffon and a bird of 
Paradise‘is caught up at the back with rosettes 
of lace and a rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5005—Walking gown of dark blue 
camel’s-hair, the skirt is made circular with 
a front gore; down either side of the gown, 
there are eight tiny fine tucks reaching to the 
bottom of the skirt, About six inches from 
the bottom of the skirt another group of tucks 
extend all the way around. The bodice is a 
smart little coat effect with scolloped fronts 
outlined with the tucks, which are made 
separately and sewn on. Under this little 
coat a front of I-ce ruffles is worn. Long 
plain sleeves are finished at the hand with a 
funnel cuff. The hat worn with the gown is 
a rough s*raw affair with white satin folds 
striped with sequins, and caught with 
bunches of purple and white lilac. 

Fig. 5006—An exquisite evening gown is 
made of silver-blue peau de soie, The skirt 
is Spanish flounce and plain. The bodice 
fastens under the arm, and has a full blouse 
front, embroidered in silver and white over a 
narrow black velvet band. Across the square, 
folds of soft white chiffon are drawn and 
caught in the centre with a pearl ornament. 
The long shirred sleeves are of white chiffon, 
showing the arms through, and finished at 
the shoulder with large chiffon and velvet ro- 
settes. A plain belt of black velvet is fastened 
with a pearl buckle. 

Fig. 5010—Smart frock for early sum- 
mer wear of Tuscan poplin in a cadet blue 
tone. The skirt is made with an extension 
flounce trimmed with narrow soutache braid. 
The bodice is tight fitting with a vest of 
white linen ; over this a band of black antique 
satin embroidered in pompeian red and from 
that embroidered linen scolloped revers which 
reaches to the bottom of the bodice and are 
outlined with a little hemstitched plissé of 
linen. The sleeves are of linen appliquéd 
in black velvet, 

Fig. 5011—Summer dancing frock of 
corn yellow mousseline de soie appliquéd with 
black chantilly. Marie Antoinette skirt, 
the petticoat is of corn-color satin. The 
bodice is tight fitting finished around the bot- 
tom with little shirrings of mouseline de soie 
which gives the appearance of the skirt com- 
ing over the bodice. Black velvet bows with 
thinstone buckles fasten across the satin 
vest, which is finished at the top with ashirr- 
ing of mouseline de soie. Revers fold back 
off the shoulders and are edged with chantilly 
insertion. Plain tight sleeves are tied at the 
elbow with black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 5038 —Black French taffetaskirt with 
a box plait down the front, full ruffles set on 
an apron and graduating up toward the back. 
The bodice is of black all over lace made 


vi 





very full over a taffeta lining. There are 
long wrinkled sleeves and a steel passementerie 
defining the yoke. Girdle of turquoise blue 
velvet. 

Fig. 5041—Brown foulard spattered with 
large white flower design. The skirt is made 
seven gores with a narrow ruffle at the bottom 
edged with two narrow rows of cream ribbon 
velvet. Bodice gathered at the throat and 
waist and covered with a lattice of cream vel- 
vet, Wrinkled sleeves with little ruffles at 
the top to mitch bottom of skirt. Girdle of 
the velvet ribbon with long ends and small 
bow in the back. 


A BLOCKADE RUNNER 
(Concluded from Vogue of 28 April, 1898) 


E at last landed on a sandy bank and I 

W was amazed at the rapid appearance 

of two horsemen who, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, scized the mail bags and were 
off before I could rise. Bewildered, I asked, 
** What now?’’ My friend came to me, oar 
in hand, and said: ** We are off on return 
trip. I can’tstopa minute. Walk straight 
ahead and you will soon sée a small house on 
your left—a light in one of the upper rooms. 
Knock at the door, make as little noise as 
possible and accept the aid of the woman who 
will receive you. Good-bye.’” And I then 
stood alone in the darkness, heavy laden and 
greatly frightened. 

After a walk that appeared to me very long 
I was cheered at sight of the dim light promised 
and I knocked. The door was partly opened 
and a woman whispered, ‘‘I dare not bring 
you in. Weare closely watched for having 
received blockade runners. But I will hand 
you a pillow—there is on the piazza a com- 
fortable settee; sit there with the child, I 
can’t do more until morning.’’ She closed 
the door and pagsed to me through a window 
a pillow and a blanket and in a little while a 
mug of warm milk for the child and a piece 
of bread to enable me wait for breakfast. 

I sat, tired, and rejoiced prayerfully that I 
had crossed the Potomac, and thought grate- 
fully of those signal coap men who had so 
kindly brought me thus far and refused re- 
muneration. 

Before many hours the sun rose bright and 
warm, and at about eight o’clock my hostess 
invited me in and placed me in a large, com- 
fortable, plain country bedroom, everything 
faultlessly clean, A table covered with a 
snowy cloth prepared to offer a substantial 
farm breakfast. I was invited to lie down 
and rest, and told I would be safely taken to 
my destination. I asked how she had known 
of my case and so kindly offered me her as- 
sistance, She told me her son had seen me 
at the landing. The gentleman who had 
brought me over the Potomac was her son’s 
brother-in law and had directed him to help me 
all he could, as she expressed it; and he 
would take me in his wagon that was to carry 
flour and fodder to Leonardsville (maybe it was 
Leonardstown—I do not remember which), 
ang from there I could easily get to Washing- 
and communicate with my friends ‘* But,”” 
she added, ‘‘ for our own safety never tell 
who brought you there, and when my son 
drops you, if you see. him, act as if you never 
saw him before. We are so persecuted for 
harboring and keeping blockade- runners, and 
you can’t always say if they are honest and 
true peopleor benton mischief. 

** My son John’’ soon appeared, loaded 
his wagon and came for me, repeated all 
the directions, and packed me _ behind 
bundles of hay and bags of flour, and we set 
off. My mouth shut like an oyster, and 
with glee I felt -all was safe now—no more 
trouble. That happy frame of mind was rather 
premature, as boys say, for I was traveling 
from the frying-pan into the fire. 

Not a word passed between John and my- 
self, though I heard him exchange greetings 
with those riding our way, and he seemed 
well known to the people; no one saw the 
woman packed so completely with the prod- 
uce going to town About a mile from the 
hotel, the big name given to a small country 
inn, John stopped as if to arrange the harness, 
and informed me I was to get down and walk 
to the hotel, repeating the directions as to my 
course there. Another good walk, but I 
had rested. I had enjoyed a good breakfast 
and the child was not at all troublesome, 





but with satisfaction and curiosity took ; 
the beauties of the dusty and rough 
Arriving at the inn the host came fo 
and said he must know where I came 
and my business before he could receive 
in the house. He called his wife and | y 
questioned, and the couple seemed alarmed 
have a blockade-runner even on the pore 
The wife was told to go over to the office , 
the provost-marshal and bring him to 
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‘this party.” The kind Jobn stopped giB.,i had. 
say ‘* howdy,"” having deposited his load » +s suboré 
the shop. He looked as if he had neve 4 woulc 
seen me before, and said, “better see the prolat like 
vost-marshal *’ and stopped short as the poor, a dang: 
woman, red and excited, announced the off. B we rea 
cer had gone over to Washington ; but the ompanie 
orderly was coming and would settle the buj-Mj4 my : 
ness, John rode off, and the orderly mateM acer, I 
his appearance—a very rough, red-faced man Bence, t 
—a great sword dangling at his side, and his, cole 
gait and manner made evident the fact tha ives, ne] 
he was drunk. He rudely asked ** Who ae staal 
you? What do you want here? How jp ajor, al 
the devil did you get here?” As soon as J rmouphe 
could get a chance I answered, “I want toB:vility w: 
g° to Washington and you must tell me how Byew Yor 
I can get there, and I shall from that point. tied to 
communicate with my friends in New York eemene 
and Philadelphia.”’ o telegr: 
** You hail from that d—d place, Charles BR used i 
ton. You have an an impudent tongue, and Bother t 
I must see your baggage and what money Bing offi 
you have,”’ ashed m 
I pointed to my carpet-bag. ssarance 
‘* There’s all my baggage. In my pure ng the o 
I have scarcely the little that will pay my “Ah, 
way.” : any tha 
He staggered to my bag, cursing the while, B ation v 
and emptied the contents on the floor. He ccept th 
tested every article with his sword, and was ope that 
disappointed to find no tobacco. aur infie 
‘* Now swear you have no money.” ive up | 
**No, that I will not do. I have aR ager our 
cheque, but do not intend to cash it here,”’ 
‘¢ Hand itto me! You shall not get of 
so easy! Give it at once! You won't, eh? HEC 
You just wait a while, and if you don’t give 
me that cheque you shall take off your clothes Dear Vo 
and be forced to do what I say! It’s hid in 
your garments.”’ is W 
I was angered by his threat, and I knew 
the man could not have authority to act as he anim: 
he said he would ; and in turn I assured him JB cat drin 
if he dared to touch me, to attempt violence, [Jn a depri 
there were witnesses, and I would report (vas a fin 
him, and his insolence would not be over- MPvidently 





lisplayed 





looked by his employer—the innkeeper, his 


wife and servants all present and enjoying Mmoving b 
the scene. Theinnkeeper raised his voice: MBnuing t 

**T reckon she can take care of herself. Btopped a 
You had better let her alone. She sees you Mponded v 
aint the one in authority in these parts,” bn drinki 

My man thought then * discretion was Ht was an 
the better part of valor,”’ left me, ordering JFind peor 
me to wait a minute and I would “see Riven the 
sights,”” heir dut: 

He hurried off, telegraphed to the authori- Mecessity 
ties in Washington that a woman—a block- Jf water 
ade runner—hailing from Charleston, bearing #Bbirsty an 
dispatches, he was sure—altogether a very i fact, tl 
suspicious and rebellious one—was under his #Rinds of 
watchfulness at the hotel. borne 

Poor me ! I waited in tearful despair, like Peal of ur 












flicted | 
yself m 
1 my tir 
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Marius on the ruins of Carthage ; I could not 
advance, and I did not enjoy being an object 
of suspicion to the assembled crowd that 
gathered around. Five long hours passed, and 
an omnibus bearing two military officers and 
a driver stopped; coming forward one of 
them informed me I was sent for, the steamer 
waiting for us, and I must go to Washingte 
and report. I looked up and saw with ja 
I was to travel in a coach bearing in 
letters Government Conveyance, The ee 
tlemen got in after placing me and my be @iiimy >! 
longings on the back seat, one of them ef 4 a 
dently a pater familias had carried the babf | 

(who was intensely pleased at the buttons 4 

gold braid) to the child’s delight—it = 
quite a dress rehearsal. We rode rapidly S 

the landing, the steamer only waiting for # 
to start on the short journey to Washingtot 
Several gentlemen were on board and al! acted 
as American gentlemen always do, with respttt 
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toward ladies ; but I felt I was watched, ad Ne a 
I waited for questions that I knew would ®M@ ORNAW 
made; to these my answers were so satisf-qHtite vari 
tory that these officers expressed their opiniot HRephone c 
it was all a mistake, and that I would find bane 
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jress in Washington—I had been badly 
ated, and great was their regret. 
Thereupon atray was brought with fine 
sters, a lobster salad, toast, crackers and 
a, and the luncheon, or dinner I may call 
, was cheerful and my companions agreeable 
4 hospitable ; and the feast‘wound up with 
surance that the insolent orderly would be 
smissed from service. They knew the Mar- 
aij had absented himself. Fora few ho 
is subordinate had assumed to represent him 
d would be punished—justifying the saying 
at like little knowledge, a little authority 
, a dangerous thing. 
We reached Washington and my escort 5° 
ompanied me to the Government office ; 
ld my story to a sympathetic and chine 
ficer. I was asked to take the oath of alle- 
ience, to swear I owned no slaves, and to 
ive reference. When I mentioned my rela- 
ives, nephews and brothers serving in the 
ederal army, my eldest nephew, brevet- 
major, and friend of Gen. Grant, the very 
tmosphere seemed to change—every cordial 
ivility was extended to me, a pass to go to 
Jew York was handed me, anda carriage 
alled to take me to the best hotel, orders to 
ccommodate and make me comfortable and 
1 telegraph to my friends that I was safely 
housed in Washington and waited for a 
rother to cometo me. I had, through the 
ind office of the head of the department, 
ashed my cheque and was comforted by the 
ssurance I had done the right thing in resist- 
ng the order to give it—and he added : 
‘“‘“Ah, Madam! we have to employ so 
any that it is a matter of regret and morti- 
fication when such reports as yours reach us. 
Accept the assurance of our regret, and the 
hope that you will side with us now, and use 
our influence with your southern friends to 
ive up the struggle and range themselves 
nder our glorious flag.”” 
A. T., A Southern Woman. 


HE CRYING NEED OF WATER 
FOR ANIMALS 


Dear VoGuE: 
Alking through the streets of Wash- 
W ington one day my eye, always on 
the alert for what is going on in 
he animal world, was caught by the sight of 
cat drinking from a puddle left by the rain 
na depression of the brick pavement. She 
as a fine, sleek, well conditioned house-cat, 
vidently petted and well cared for; and she 
lisplayed no fear at our approach, merely 
oving her body out of the way, while con- 
inuing to lap the soiled water eagerly. I 
topped and petted her, and though she re- 
ponded with arched back and purr she went 
pn drinking as if she never could get enough, 
t was an object lesson much needed by many 
ind people who think that when they have 
iven their pet cats plenty of meat and milk, 
heir duty is done, whereas they know the 
hecessity for a constant and plentiful supply 
t water for their dogs. Cats are just as 
hirsty and need water just as much as dogs; 
n fact, the necessity of plenty of water for all 
inds of pets, bird, beast or reptile, ought to 
¢ borne in upon the minds of all, as a great 
eal of unconscious and involuntary cruelty is 








nflicted by the neglect of loving owners, I 


yself must plead guilty to inflicting suffering 
1. my tiny chameleon lizard by forgetting to 
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give him his daily drop one day in very hot 
weather, whereupon he frightened me and 
almost burst his little sides by taking forty- 
four swallows (fully six drops) next day. C. 





‘RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
panes a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 

ntify the reply. 

(3, Corres dents will please write only on ene 
side of their letter paper. 


(4) Emergency 
by mail before publication, and with §1.co 
paid by correspondent. 

Se many questions of exactly, or almest ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questicns numbered and indexed in Vogue 
Office. 

1112. Suitable Dress for Young 
Man. To Questioner.— Will Vogue kindly 
advise as to the correct dress for commence- 
ment night for a young boy who is graduat- 
ing from a high school ? 

Would evening dress be appropriate? The 
person in question is seventeen years old, five 
feet eight and one-half inches, and weighs 
one hundred and thirty pounds? Is very 
manly in appearance. 

A boy of seventeen years would in any 
large city wear evening dress, bat in all such 
matters the form to be observed is to do what 
others do, 

There is no question whatever that the cor- 
rect dress is the regular evening dress. 


uestions only answered 


1113. Crests, Traveling Costume. L. 

(1) Have I headed this letter correctly ? 

(2) May I correctly use my husband’s crest 
and the street number at the same time on 
my note paper ? 

(3)/1 am planning a trip around the world, 
leaving Vancouver in Sept-mber. Will you 
kindly tell me exactly what clothes I shall 
need ? 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No. The crest and address are very 
seldom seen stamped together on note paper. 
At present the most correct paper has the ad- 
dress only stamped in the middle of the sheet, 
about an inch from the top. 

(3) For the trip you mention we should 
advise taking several changes of underwear 
of nainsook and long cloth simply made, so 
as to be easily laundered; two weights of 
undervests, several pairs of stockings, a pair 
calf skin boots, patent leather boots, kid 
boots or ties, if you prefer them; patent 
leather and bedroom slippers. A French 
flannel nizht dress will also be found very 
useful when traveling. Two petticoats, ore 
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of mohair and one of silk ; a dark blue serge 
suit, coat and skirt model, to be worn with 
shirt waists; a silk dress of black or any 
medium shade that is not too l:ght, as they 
soil so easily—have it made with two bod- 
ices, one low and one high-—and a dress of 
cachemire or fine cloth of light weight, to 
wear when neither of the other gowns would 
be suitable ; a golf cape for cold evenings on 
deck, a pretty hat to wear on and off the 
steamer, etc., anda knock-about turban or 
other small hat for wearing on the steamer, 
Shirts of several weights—silk, flannel, piqué 
and muslin ; collars, stocks, gloves and such 
accessories are all you will find necessary ; 
and in fact you could even omit some of the 
things we mentioned, as anything you may 
need can be.so easily procured on the other 
side. We think you would find an English 
carryall very useful in traveling, for extra 
wraps, etc., for which you have no space in 
your trunk, 


1114. Cotillon Figures and Favors. 
To Alice, Colorado.—(1) Please tell me 
where I can fine a book with cotillon figures 
described. 

(2) Also where we can buy inexpensive 
favors. 

(1) We do not know of a reliable book 
devoted to cotillon figures. Very simple fig- 
ures which everyone knows are the most 
popular, and they change very little from year 
to year, Usually the man who is invited to 
leod the cotillon arranges the figures, In 
Vogue 6 Feb. 1896 some of the best figures 
were described. We can send you this num- 
ber on receipt of fifty-five cents. 

(2) It is always much more expensive 
to buy your favors at a shop that makes a 
specialty of them as they charge a good deal 
for a mere trifle. We advise you to make 
and get them yourself, There is no limit to 
the variety, any small knick-knack is suit- 
able as a favor—yard lengths of ribbon with 
the corners turned in forming a point, on 
which small bells are sewed look pretty and 
are useful afterwards, which is always an ad- 
vantage. Now that golf is such a craze, 
golf balls, scorers, pencils, clubs and silver 
golf pins for ascot ties make good favors. 
Bunches of flowers for the women and bou- 
tonniéres for the men, either real or artificial 











Royal Baking Powder 
is economy itself. 














are also suitable. There is no limit to the 
variety of favors, and what you choose de- 
pends entirely upon how much you wish to 
spend. 








RENOVATING WORN BALL GOWNS 


After a few weeks of going out to dances 
and dinners the bottoms of our gowns begin to 
show wear and tear, particularly the latter, 
since the convenient dancing length of skirts 
in past seasons is no longer smart. By rip- 
ping off whatever is defaced, and, if very 
much so, sending the skirt to the cleaner’s— 
for nothing can hidestains and accidents from 
supper room mishaps—we can rearrange, if 
necessary, the rest of the trimming to con- 
form with whatever we decide upon. Ruch- 
ings are perhaps the readiest and simplest of 
changes to bring about the desired object. 
Two, three or five rows make a lovely trim- 
ming if of mousseline de soie or tulle. One 
wide insertion of lace, with a narrow puck- 
ered heading of gauze or silk muslin on each 
edge, is one of the modish ways of finishing 
skirts, and very serviceable is it for purposes 
of renewal and repairing. 





In climbing heights, 
descending vales, 
In buffets—hustles— 
mobs or gales, 
In dance or leap, 
or run or jump 
I don’t let go 
—why? 


See that . 


hump? 
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In buying POMPADOUR binding take 
notice, for your protection, that the name 


New York City, N, Y, 


is stamped on 
every yard, 


FEDER’S 





BS vowuMe TIGHTLY BOUND 















































































































SIMPSON, CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON 


SOLE OWNERS 


THE Jupic Corsets 
Tue Pacra Corsets 


Paquin, Doucet, Beer and Raudnitz 
recommend the Fudic Corsets, Various 
mode:s suitable for long, short and medium 
waists will improve all figures and give 
perfect comfort to the wearer. 


Tue Jupic A Corset 


Gives a natural curve, with long lines 
from shoulder to top of bust. Long 
waist and straight front eftecr to the 
figure. We recommend it to ladies 
wearing any size from 18 to 25 inches. 


Tue Jupic B Corset 


Low bust, long straight front, reduces the 
size by giving a natural hip curve. We 
recommend it tor stout figures. Stock 
sizes are from 22 to 36 inches waist 
measure. 


Tue Pacra T 


Low bust, short hip, straight front, made 
of open strips, is an ideal Summer Cor- 
set, Light in weight and fiexible to all 
movements of the body. In white, pink, 
blue and black. Price $2.98. 


Tue Pacra B 


Low bust, short hip, straight front, is the 
perfeciion of fit for long waisted, natural 
full bust figures; is desirable for low 
neck dresses as it cannot raise the bust. 
Price in coutille, white, grey, black, 
pink, blue, sizes 18 to 26 inches, $2.98. 
In satin and satin broché, genuine bone 
$10.50, 


SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
19TH TO 20TH STS. 
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